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KING  WILLIAM  OF  PRUSSIA  AND  HIS  ARMY.  (Skk  Page  .540.) 


EVERY  SATURDAY  :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


[August  27,  1870. 


AN  AUGUST  TWILIGHT. 

OW',  while  the  evening  mists  above  the 
1.  V  ground 

Rise  shoulder-high,  and  spread  with  swift 
increase. 

How  stealthily  the  twilight  steals  around, 
infolding  all  m  the  sweet  sone  of  peace  I 
One  white  star  bUnks  beside  the  ralm-faceil 
raooa, 

And  one  abo*re  the  har  of  silvery  gray 
Within  the  west,  which,  slowly  narrowing  | 
soon, 

Shows  like  a  chink  in  the  clofsed  doors  of  day.  j 
And,  as  for  love  of  these,  one  jumsionate  bird  i 
Pours  forth  a  passionah'  song  so  sad  and 
sweet 

From  the  near  dewy  brake.  The  leaves  are 
stirred 

With  the  faint  pulsing  airs  that  only  beat, 
And  do  not  blow ;  while  some  sad  dog’s  deep 
bay 

Goes  o’er  the  fields  across  the  night  away. 
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SPEaAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  puhhshers  of  Tm;  Oraphic,  the 
best  ilhwtrated  paper  in  Europe,  have 
made  arrangeaieBtswith  officers  in  the  Pms- 
sian  and  French  armies  to  contribute  to 
that  journal  sketches  of  the  moSt  important 
events  of  the  war  already  begun  on  the 
Continent.  As  the  conductors  of  Every 
Saturday  have  special  arrangements  with 
the  proprietors  of  The  Graphic,  by  which 
they  receive  duplicate  electrotjTies  of  all 
the  illustrations  that  appear  in  that  paper, 
they  will  be  able  to  lay  heibre  the  readers 
of  Every  Saturday  the  best  pictures  of 
all  the  most  striking  incidents  of  this  great 
struggle  from  the  original  drawrings,  and 
not  from  hastv'  and  inaccurate  copies  re¬ 
engraved  in  America. 

EDMUND  YATES’S  NTiW  NOYEL. 
^pHE  condoctors  of  this  Journal  have  the 
X  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have 
secuied  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Eomtutd 
Yates  a  New  Serial  Novel,  entitled 
NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

Since  the  publication  of  Black  Sheep,” 
—  a  veiy  powerful  novel,  which  will  be 
rememberea  by  the  readers  of  the  First 
Series  of  Every  Saturday,  —  Mr.  Yates 
has  taken  rank  among  the  prominent  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  day,  and  a  new  stoiy  from  his 
hand  commands  nearly  as  large  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  greets  a  fresk  work  by  Charles 
Reade  or  George  Eliot. 

Nobodt’r  Fortune  will  he  printed  in 
weekly  instahnents  in  Every  Saturday 
from  Advance  Sheets  furnished  by  the 
Author. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  opening  chapters. 

Back  Numbers  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January  1st  can  be  supplied  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  publishers  or  any  news-dealer. 


A  WRONG  OR  A  MISTAKE,  CER-  ; 

TAINLY  A  LESSON.  j 

T\7K  have  waited  several  weeks  in  the  j 
TT  hope  of  seeing  some  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Motley  from  | 
the  post  of  minister  to  Great  Britain ;  but  | 
we  nave  wmted  in  vain.  His  personal 
tHends,  unable  to  get  at  any  shadow  of  : 
reason  or  justification  in  his  treatment,  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  pretences  which  are 
almost  too  ridiculous  to  mention,  and  the  j 
people  are  shocked  and  mortified  at  such  a  I 
striking  down  of  a  public  servant  of  whom  j 
80  luu^  was  thought  and  expected  The 
deed,  to  be  sure,  is  done,  and  there  is  not 
the  least  hope  of  rectification ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  If  Mr.  Motley  cannot 
have  justice,  nor  the  country  reparation, 
there  remains  a  most  instructive  lesson 
which  none  of  us  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of. 

We  hardly  need  refer  to  the  high  and 
well-founded  hopes  which  greeted  Mr.  Mot- 
lev’s  appointment.  It  was  almost  univei^ 
sally  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  right  man  was  jiut  into  the  right 
place.  'Thoroughly  conversant  —  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  himself  was  not  more  so  —  with  all  the 
details  of  the  great  unsettled  question  pend¬ 
ing  between  the  United  States  and  Great  j 
Britain,  he  had  an  unc'quallcd  stock  of  his¬ 
torical  resources  on  which  to  draw  for  all 
the  possibilities  of  its  managi‘ment  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  had  lived  enough  at  home  to 
share  the  national  feeling  in  its  complete¬ 
ness  and  strength,  he  had  lived  enough 
abroad  to  know  how  to  present  American 
matters  most  acceptably  to  the  foreign 
mind ;  while  he  earned  to  the  higher  circles 
of  England  esjiecially  an  unmatched  popu¬ 
larity  and  prestige,  which  promised  to  be 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  cause  he  was  to 
uphold.  Envy  itself  had  nothing  to  say 
against  him,  except  that  long  residence  in 
Europe  had  imparted  a  tinge  to  his  man¬ 
ners  and  mode  of  living.  Any  objection  to 
him  on  this  account,  however,  would  have 
been  like  the  reluctance  of  a  client  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  lawyer  because  he  was  peculiarly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  court  and  jury;  or,  to  take 
a  closer  case,  like  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  our  government  to  appoint  a  man  as 
minister  to  France  because  he  happened  — 
which  is  really  not  likely  to  happen  —  to 
understand  French.  The  more  popular 
Mr.  Motley  was  in  England,  the  more  use- 
fill  he  was  at  home. 

Mr.  Motley  was  appointed,  and  then,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  a  chance  to  do  an^Thing  more 
than  to  demonstrate  his  capacity  ^  ser- 
rioe,  he  was  removed,  —  removed  amid 
such  signs  of  impatience  and  dislike  as  to 
imply  that  any  successor  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  appointing  power.  Not  a 
single  chai^  of  dereliction  of  duty  was 
given  to  the  public.  Something,  indeed, 
leaked  out  through  certain  sycophantic 
channels,  insinuating  impropriety  in  Mr. 
Motley’s  preparation  of  iiis  own  imstnic- 
tions ;  but  the  explanation  given  so  prompt¬ 
ly  by  Mr.  Sumner  effectiwly  clased  that 
back-door  assault.  No  blame  could  have 
been  founded  upon  Mr.  Motley’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Alabama  cliums  question,  be¬ 
cause  that  had  been  expresslv  taken  out  of 
his  hand.s,  and  reserved  for  tke  wisdom  at 
Washington.  There  renuuns,  then,  noth¬ 
ing  to  account  for  Mr.  Motlev’s  removal  bat 
the  singular  statements  emkodied  in  Sen¬ 
ator  Wilson’s  letter  to  the  President,  — that 
is  to  say,  Mr.' Motley  was  removed  simply 
because  he  was  the  fi'iend  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
and  Mr.  Sumner  had  resisted  the  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  San  Domingo  question  I 

We  sj-mpathize  with  the  public  inability 
to  comprehend  —  to  make  an^’thing  of  — 
such  an  utter  pretence  as  this  in  a  grave 
national  matter.  It  is  generally  felt  that 
when  a  man  is  appointed  to  a  responsible 
public  position,  he  becomes  in  a  manner  the 
imblic  property;  he  is,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
dealt  with  on  public  grounds.  I'be  little 
resentments  which  may  fly  about  the  ears 
of  his  private  friends,  even  of  those  who 
may  have  recommended  his  appointment, 
ought  to  be  harmless  to  him.  And  yet  here 
is  a  public  servant,  three  thousand  miles 
away,  employing  all  the  good-will  which  his 
repute  has  rais^  up  about  him  lor  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  government,  who  is  snnimarily 
dismissed  irom  office,  to  punish  a  friend  for 
incurring  the  Executive  displeasure  in  re¬ 
gard  to  matters  having  not  the  least  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ministry  to  England.  It 
is  not  only  the  pen,  but  polities,  that  is 
mightier  tkan  the  sword,  if  we  are  to  be 
compelled  to  believe  such  things  of  the  hero 
of  Vicksburg  and  Richmond.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  public  opinion  abroad  eagerly 
quotes  this  case  as  the  last  and  strongest 
proof  of  its  old  maxim,  that  “  republics  are 
ungrateful.”  The  injury  that  is  thus  done 


to  our  interests  abroad  is  incalculable. 
What  encoora^ment  is  there  to  the  states¬ 
men  of  Great  Britain  to  brave  the  national 
prejudices  by  negotiating  for  the  payment 
of  the  Alabama  claims,  when  not  only  an¬ 
other  treaty  may  be  rtjected  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  Mr.  Motley’s  successor 
may  be  degraded  at  any  moment?  'fhe 
hesitation  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  enter  ^ 
u|)on  such  thankless  and  uncertain  service 
has  dune  him  much  crt‘dit. 

It  has  always  been  noticeable  that  when 
a  great  reform  was  inevitable,  it  was  sure  to 
be  hastened  by  some  case  of  peculiar  fla^ 
grance.  What  more  striking  jiroof  do  we 
need  of  the  evils  of  oar  present  appointing 
system,  and  of  the  urgency  of  civil  service 
reform,  than  the  fact  that  the  highest  em¬ 
bassador  in  the  national  list,  in  an  exigency 
of  unwonted  gravity  between  two  nations, 
can  be  removed  witkout  the  least  regard  to 
the  public  interests,  without  the  least  defer¬ 
ence  to  public  opinion,  and  on  substantially 
admitted  pretences  as  frivolous  and  absurd 
as  ever  snelved  a  secret  a^nt  or  shuffled 
out  a  country  postmaster?  The  people 
will  do  well  to  keep  thinking  about  tkis 
matter. 

SIMPLE  SIMON. 

^piIE  idea  prevails  —  and,  like  many  an- 
X  other  popular  idea,  it  is  wholly  errone¬ 
ous  —  that  tke  countrv-  is  the  abode  of  siui- 
plicitv  and  primitive  unworldliness.  '^This 
delusion  has  been  tenderly  fostered  by  the 

fiastoral  poets,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
ived  and  died  in  cities.  Their  bucolics 
differing  from  other  colics  in  being  conta¬ 
gious,  the  sup{X)eition  has  become  prevalent 
that  country-folks  are  the  ingenuous  chil¬ 
dren  of  Nature,  dwellers  in  her  opulent  bo¬ 
som,  as  guileless  as  their  own  spnng  lambs, 
and  as  pure  as  milk  from  one  cow.  But  for 
our  part,  we  have  always  found  Simple  Si¬ 
mon  a  pretty  shrewd  fellow.  He  has  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  eye  for  business,  and  keeps  a 
tolerably  good  look-out  for  the  interests  of 
numbei'  one.  We  have  been  number  two 
in  several  transactions  with  Simple  Simon, 
and  we  do  not  care  to  Itoast  of  our  successes. 
Any  allusion  to  an  ancient  colt  we  once 
purchased  —  a  horse  tliat  might  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  siege  of  Ilium  —  would  be 
out  of  place  here.  We  wish  to  speak  of 
Sinmle  Simon  purely  iu  the  abstract. 

We  differ  at  all  points  with  the  estimates 
generally  placed  upon  him.  Physically  and 
morally  he  is  almost  universally  misunder¬ 
stood.  He  is  neither  so  hardy  nor  so  sim¬ 
ple  as  he  is  punted. 

Physically,  he  has  no  advantage  over  his 
pale-taced  city-consin,  who  can  out-walk 
liim,  out-ride  kim,  and  out-fight  him,  in  the 
long  run.  The  records  of  our  late  war  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  statement.  Times  without 
numbiT  he  succumbed  not  only  to  tlie  con¬ 
finement  and  inertia  of  camp  life,  but  to  the 
leal  rough  work,  upon  which  bis  city  cousin 
thrived  and  grew  fat.  The  exposure  and 
severe  labor  of  the  farm  had  strained  and 
undermined  his  constitution,  —  as  all  over 
exercise  always  does.  When  it  came  to 
be  a  question  of  endurance,  the  city-bsed 
man  beat  him.  Simple  Simon’s  biceps  is  in 
good  condition ;  but  he  is  liable  to  fatal  dis¬ 
eases,  the  punishments  which  Nature  keeps 
in  reserve  for  those  who  tiTannize  over  hw. 
He  eats  too  many  vegetables,  and  too  little 
fiedi  meat.  Man  shall  not  live  by  salt  pork 
alone.  He  is  strong  of  limb ;  but  he  is  liable  to 
break  down  suddiralv,  to  collapse,  like  your 
crack  stroke-oar.  Me  sometimes  lives  to  be 
very  old.  So  does  a  man  with  one  lung. 

Idorally,  Simple  Sunon  is  no  better  than 
he  should  be.  That  cities  spread  innumer¬ 
able  temptations  lietbre  young  men  is  moum- 
fiillv  true ;  but  cities  also  furnish  young  men 
witk  chances  for  culture  and  opportunities 
for  innocent  amusements  that  are  denied  to 
the  boy  on  the  farm.  There  are  libra¬ 
ries,  picture-galleries,  museums,  concerts, 
and  a  thousand  other  refining  inffluences  to 
mould  his  thought  and  shield  him  from 
harm,  if  he  have  any  desire  to  be  shielded. 
Simple  Simon  has  none  of  these  safeguanls. 
His  standard  of  culture  is  low.  If  he  reads 
at  all,  his  reading  is  apt  to  be  worse  than 
nothing.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  locality 
of  the  market  for  nine  tenths  of  the  flask 
books  and  papers  published  in  this  country, 
we  refer  you  to  the  rural  districts.  W’e  do 
not  allude  to  the  merely  light,  trashy  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day,  but  to  vile-prints,  like  the 
Police  Gazette,  and  others  ot  that  kidney. 

'There  are  no  evils  in  our  larger  towns 
that  do  not  exist,  often  in  greater  ratio,  in 
country  places.  The  rustic  tavern  furnishes 
its  emota  of  drunkards  as  faithfully  as  the 
city  oar-room. 

We  are  not  saying  that  Simple  Simon  is 
any  worse  than  his  metropolitan  relation. 


but  that  he  is  no  better :  that  our  idea  of 
sylvan  innocence  is  a  delusion;  that  the 
simple  swain  as  he  is  pictured  is  a  myth, 
and  that  the  simple  swain  as  he  really  is 
could,  metaphorically,  extract  the  eye-teeth 
from  an  Italian  relic-seller,  and  teach  him 
tliat  he  had  not  cot  beyond  nouns  in  the 
grammar  of  shrewdness. 

If  any  one  doulits  the  justice  of  this  pass¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  busincM  talent  of  our  suli- 
urban  friend,  let  him  sjiend  hi.x  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  at  somi^  small  seaside  village  or  inland 
farm.  We  have  done  tliis.  We  have  had 
saddening  e.xperience  with  city  trailcs- 
people ;  but  they  are  guileless  children  com¬ 
part'd  with  Simple  Simon. 

'The  version  which  Mother  Goose  gives 
of  the  mercantile  transaction  between  Sim¬ 
ple  Simon  and  the  pieman  greatly  mitigates 
our  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  that  ad¬ 
mirable  old  lady.  The  motto  of  fhe  jiie- 
nian,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  C.  O.  I). 
Mother  Goose  says,  and  evidently  believes 
what  she  says,  that  Simple  Simon  ignomin- 
iously  failed  to  induce  the  wary  pieman  to 
part  with  any  of  his  pastry  without  cash  on 
the  nail.  Now  our  own  conviction  is  that 
Simjile  Simon  not  only  obtained  all  the  pie 
he  wanted,  but  bougkt  it  on  six  months’ 
credit  and  discounted  his  own  note  on  the 
spot  at  fifty  per-cent  off  the  lace. 

We  may  lie  in  the  wrong,  of  course;  hut 
this  is  our  idea  of  Simple  Simon. 


HAVING  AN  EYE  ON  HIM. 

AMON(t  the  few  consoling  eireumstanees 
of  a  verv'  melancholy  faid  has  lieen  the 
skilful,  not  to  say  artistic,  treatment  of  the 
Nathan  Murder  by  the  New  York  police. 
This  force,  whatever  its  other  deficiencies, 
seems  to  have  had  all  the  telegraphic  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  all  the  facilities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  at  its  service,  and  its  subtlest 
impressions  and  suspicions  and  prejxisses- 
sions  have  been  celebrated  day  after  day 
for  several  weeks,  until  the  public  has  al¬ 
most  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  New  York 
police,  and  any  one  could  predict  that  they 
would  do  notking  in  a  masterly  manner. 
As  soon  as  the  assassination  was  pronounced 
an  impenetrable  mystery,  we  all  learned 
that  the  Nathan  murderer  was  known  to  the 
police,  and  that  the  jioliee  could  lay  hands 
on  him  at  pleasure.  Whv  they  were  not 
pleased  to  lay  hands  on  kim  at  once  was 
somewhat  puzzling  at  first ;  but,  upon  a  little 
reflection,  it  was  clear  that  the  police  were 
waiting  to  take  him  in  some  distinguished 
and  unexpected  way,  —  to  lull  him  into  a 
false  security,  and  then  seize  him  in  his 
haunts  of  vice,  or  his  back-parlor,  or  his 
editorial  rooms,  or  wherever  he  happened 
to  be  lurking,  —  and  thus  make  the  ex¬ 
ample  the  more  terriiying.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  announcement  that  the  police  had 
their  eye  on  the  murderer  could  not  but 
make  every  sinner  in  the  community  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  prone  to  identify  himself 
in  some  degree  with  other  more  positive 
wrong-doers.  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  ran  hastily  over  the  list  of  our  own  mis¬ 
demeanors,  and  were  rather  surprised  not 
to  find  the  Nathan  murder  amongst  them; 
and  such,  we  think,  must  have  been  the 
course  of  most  virtuous  and  respectable  jieo- 
ple.  It  was  really  a  very  great  relief  to 
learu,  as  we  did  a  day  or  two  later,  that  the 
murderer,  still  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  false  se¬ 
curity,  had  gone  to  i^adelphia.  This  ex¬ 
onerated  Boston  for  the  time  being,  and  wc 
were  glad,  though  it  defeated  a  little  plan 
of  ours  for  fixing  the  guilt  ujxin  a  certain 
well-known  newspauier  critic,  who  has  not 
gone  on  a  visit  to  Fniladelphia,  and  whose 
opinions  of  Everj'  Saturday  are  a  blot  on 
civilization. 

From  Philadelphia,  however,  it  seems  that 
the  assassin  has  conceived  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
tending  bis  pleasure-trip  as  fiu"  as  Europe, 
whither  we  learn  that  he  has  since  sailed, 
—  with  the  eye  of  the  police  still  upon  him. 
It  is  something  like  a  betrayal  of  confidence, 
but  we  cannot  help  saying,  in  advance  of 
the  telegraph,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
|)olice  to  seize  the  wretch  as  soon  as  he  en¬ 
ters  the  Vatican.  It  is  expected  that  ho 
will  offer  his  sen  ices  to  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  like  Generals  Hheridan  and  Lee,  and, 
like  them,  he  rebuffed  through  Doctor  Evans, 

I  the  American  Dentist  in  Paris.  After  ex- 
I  pulsion  from  the  armies  as  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent,  be  will  hurry  on  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  acknowli^ging  the  Papal 
infallibiiity,  and  will  be  taken  in  the  act  by 
Roundsman  Z.  Of  course,  it  will  turn  out 
that  he  is  not  the  real  murderer,  who  is  well 
known  to  be  now  canvassing  the  Morrissey 
district  for  the  succession  to  Congress.  But 
tlie  whole  affair  will  redound  to  the  credit 
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of  the  New  York  police,  who  are  the  de¬ 
light  of  civilization,  and  the  ornament  of 
public  flafety,  and  who  have  worked  up  the 
case  througn  the  newspapers  with  an  un¬ 
failing  secrecy  that  must  have  made  the 
Nathan  murderer  very  unhappy  whenever 
he  re:id  the  telegrai)hic  despatches. 


ETC. 


Holland  htis  twelve  thousand  wintl- 
mills,  and  blows  about  them. 

The  war-correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  calls  England  “  that  country 
of  firstrrate  fogs  and  second-hand  sermons.” 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Russia 
has  got  566,232  needle-guns  ready  for  use 
in  case  of  emergency.  She  is  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  plain  or  fancy  needle-work  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

Madame  Clara  Sehumann  has  been 
elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  of  Stockholm.  Mdme. 
Schumann  is  “  a  jolly  good  fellow,  which 
nobody  can  deny.” 

Ole  Bull  is  to  be  married  this  month 
in  Norway  to  a  young  lady  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  'fhe  young  lady  might  have 
gone  farther  and  fared  worse. 

The  highly-favored  state  of  Maine 
])rides  itself  on  the  possession  of  an  eleven- 
year-old  girl,  “  who  manages  a  mowing-ma¬ 
chine  with  the  ease  of  a  born  farmer.”  She 
is  rejK)rted  to  have  cut  her  eye-teeth  with 
this  machine. 

*0*  The  Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay  has  dared 
to  try  to  make  a  lion  of  himself  in  Colorado, 
lie  seems  to  have  failed  to  work  out  the 
grandeur  of  his  conception,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  a  life-like  imitation  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  much  more  humble 
(|uadru|)ed. 

%*  The  Prince  Imperial  picked  up  a  ball 
on  the  field  at  Saarbruck.  In  order  that  a 
ball  might  not  pick  up  the  Prince  Imperial, 
he  was  wisely  sent  back  to  his  royal  mam¬ 
ma,  who  is  in  a  state  of  amazement  and  ad¬ 
miration  over  the  warlike  valor  of  her  off¬ 
spring.  “  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  as- 
toni.sh  a  mother  !  ” 

The  flourish  which  was  made  over  the 
bravery  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  battle,  was 
just  a  little  sickening,  —  esjH'cially  as  there 
was  no  battle  at  Saarbruck.  ‘‘  Louis  has 
received  his  baptism  of  fire,”  wrote  the  dra¬ 
matic  Empt^ror.  “  The  sohliers  wept  at  his 
tranquillity.”  'fhe  probability  is  that  at  the 
time  of  the  slight  skirmish  at  Saarbruck,  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  safely  in  the  rear  re¬ 
ceiving  his  rations  of  condensed  milk. 

*,1*  Dr.  Hayes  being  the  only  man  in 
America  ca])able  in  every  repect  of  taking 
charge  of  an  expe^dition  to  the  Polar  Seas, 
the  recent  apijropriation  for  that  purpose 
has  naturally  been  turned  over  to  Dr.  Hall. 
If  Dr.  Hayes  had  been  a  man  of  no  ability 
and  no  exjwrience,  and  Dr.  Hall  bad  Ix^  n 
a  man  of  world-wide  reputation  as  an  Arctic 
explorer,  —  why-,  then.  Dr.  Hayes  would 
have  had  command  of  the  new  ex]>edition. 
Strange,  but  true. 

A  curious  fact  is  reconled  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journal  in  reference  to  the  recent  sale 
of  the  property  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bath 
and.  Wells  :  “  In  his  lordship’s  bedchamber 
was  hung  a  horse-shoe  facing  his  lordship  as 
he  would  be  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  in 
the  young  ladies’  room  were  two  others. 
What  these  could  have  been  placed  there 
for  was  a  mystery  to  many  at  the  sale.  It 
might  l>e  that  his  lord«hi{>  was  a  believer  in 
ghosts,  and  tliese  were  tl^  chums  to  charm 
them  away.”  Khoe  fly  i 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  UAIMIOAO  STATIOIf  IS  VIRGINIA, — 
WAITING  FOB  THE  TRAIN. 

\  \^  E  engrave  few  jiage  552  a  capital  draw- 
I  T  ing  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Sheppard, 
representing  an  out-of-the-way  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  interior  of  Virginia.  Those  wlw 
are  familiar  with  Southern  life  in  tlie  rural 
districts  will  see  at  oooe  bow  cleverly  the  art¬ 
ist  has  caught  and  transferred  to  his  picture 
the  spirit  of  the  scene.  Tlie  shabby  wooden 
building  serving  as  a  station  does  not  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  prettily  designi'd  and 
generally  well-kept  stations  mattered  along 
the  routes  of  our  Northern  and  Eastern  rail¬ 
ways  ;  but  the  people  met  together  on  the 
platform  waiting  for  the  train  aflord  a  rich¬ 
er  study  for  the  student  of  character  ajad 
costume  than  can  be  met  with  at  jdaces 
which  are  supposed  to  be  nearer  the  centres 


of  civilization.  The  arrival  of  a  train  any¬ 
where  is  always  an  event  of  bustle  and  in¬ 
terest  ;  but  in  localities  like  the  one  which 
furnished  our  artist  with  the  suggestion  for 
his  picture,  the  arrival  of  the  train  with  its 
budget  of  news  and  possibly  a  strange  face 
or  two  from  the  busy  world  beyond,  is  a 
matter  of  vast  moment.  The  telegraph  wire 
has  not  pricked  its  way  into  this  solitude, 
and  the  people  depend  solely  on  the  one 
train  a  day  —  a  train  that  is  never  on  time, 
and  sometimes  does  not  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  all — for  their  knowledge  of  what 
is  occurring  in  their  own  and  the  distant 
States.  Tlie  personages  represented  in  our 
illustration  are  veritable  cnaracters.  The 
old  Aunty  with  her  tray  of  refreshments, 
the  well-to-do  planter,  the  gentlemen  with 
sporting  proclivities,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
figures  in  the  tableau  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  exceedingly  well  drawn. 

ON  THE  ROAD. 

VVe  print  on  pa^e  553  a  pendant  to  Mr, 
Hoppin’s  graceful  picture  entitled  “  Morning 
Calls,”  published  in  Every  Saturday  for 
.luly  30th.  By  comparing  that  illustra¬ 
tion  with  the  present  engraving,  “  On  the 
Road,”  the  reader  wilt  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  the  English  idea 
of  beauty.  The  lily-like  taiily  in  Mr.  Hop- 
pin’s  basket-wagon  and  the  handsome,  sub¬ 
stantial  English  girls  in  picture  now  printed, 
are  natural  types. 

WIMBLEDON, — HIIOOTINO  FOB  THE  PRIZE. 

An  occasion  of  only  less  interest  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  than  the  Derby  Day,  is  the  annual 
camping  out  at  Wimbleilon  of  the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  kingdom  and  the  famous  shoot¬ 
ing  matclies  which  take  place  between  the 
various  regiments.  Many  of  the  prizes  are 
by  no  means  undesirable,  aside  fram  the 
honor  of  winnin"  them,  —  that  of  the  “  In¬ 
ternation  Irish  Challenge  Trophy,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  valued  at  £  500.  Our  illustration 
on  page  556  rejiresents  a  section  of  the 
camp  wliere  a  shooting-match  is  going  on. 
“  The  sh(X)ting  this  year,”  says  a  writer  in 
the  Graphic,  “has  been  remarkably  good, 
particularly  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
Queen’s  and  some  other  Enfiehl  competi¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  scores  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  Queen’s  are  not  equal  to  those  of  last 
year.  The  reason  being  probably  that,  al¬ 
though  the  day  was  fine,  a  very  perplexing 
head  wind  prevailed,  which  necessitated  a 
constant  variation  in  the  allowance.  The 
great  interest  felt  by  all  military  men  and 
V’olunteers  in  the  relative  value  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  breech-loading  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days ;  and  the  crowds  surrounding  the 
firing  points  watch  the  various  competitors 
and  canvass  the  merits  of  the  rifles  with  the 
keenest  interest.  There  is  but  one  opinion 
expressed,  —  that  no  imperfectly  armed 
troops  could  stand  for  a  moment  against 
the  terrific  fire  poured  from  such  rifles  as 
the  Henry-Martini  and  the  Soper.  As  an 
instance  of  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  fire  to 
Ik)  obtained  with  these  rifles  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  score  made  by  Mr,  Fanjuharson  of 
Blairgowrie,  who,  firing  with  the  Henry 
rifle,  at  200  yards,  in  two  minutes  got  off 
49  shots,  making  eight  builseyes,  16  centres, 
23  outers,  and  2  misses.” 

ON  BOARD  THE  CAMBRIA. 

Though  the  Cambria  failed  to  win  any 
laurels  in  the  recent  regatta,  she  is  confess¬ 
edly  a  superior  craft,  and  deserved  a  better 
fortune  than  fell  to  her  lot.  In  the  large 
double- page  engraving  issued  as  a  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  present  number  of  Evert  Sat¬ 
urday,  we  give  a  view  of  the  deck  of  the 
Cambria,  showing  the  yacht  under  a  stiff 
breeze  in  a  heavy  sea.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  the  Cambria  in  rough  weather  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  several  of  the  yachts 
which  led  her  in  the  late  race. 


The  foreign  singing  birds  in  London  have 
been  terribly  fluttered  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Gi'rmany.  The  Imthing  localities  in 
the  Fatherland  have  heretofore  proved  a 
profitable  source  of  income  to  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists  of  all  nations,  but  Ilom- 
bouig,  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,  Ems,  &e., 
will  not  be  very  agreeable  even  to  artists  of 
liuropean  fame  at  the  ixMuuem^ment  of 
Ito-stlfities.  When  tlie  war  is  in  a  chronic 
state  they  will  doubtless  receive,  as  in  the 
campaigns  of  old,  courteous  passes  from  the 
respective  commanders-in-chief  of  the  con¬ 
tending  armies.  The  negotiatioBs  for  the 
saie-ccmduct  through  an  enemy’s  cwuatiy  of 
a  fauMHl  prii/ta  donna  used  to  be  regarded 
as  the  elevmrest  frat  in  diploaiacy. 


KING.WILLIAM  OF  PRUSSIA  AND  HIS 
ARMY. 

^pilE  whole  male  population  of  Prussia 
X  may  be  said  to  be  trained  for  arms, 
ready  for  offensive  warfare  either  in  the  ar¬ 
my  or  the  Landwehr,  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  that  of  thirty-six,  and  in  the  Landsturm, 
for  defensive  warfare  within  the  countrj-  to 
the  age  of  fifty.  The  Prussian  Army  is  di¬ 
vided  into  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
and  corps  d’annee.  The  war-strength  of  a 
battalion  is  1,002  men,  consisting  of  four 
companies.  Three  battalions  go  to  a  regi¬ 
ment,  two  regiments  to  a  brigade,  two  bri¬ 
gades  to  a  division.  A  division  includes,  in 
addition,  a  proportional  force  of  cavalry, 
several  batteries  of  artilleiy,  and  a  battalion 
of  riflemen  or  of  pioneers;  while  a  corps 
d’annee,  being  considered  a  unit,  complete 
and  independent  in  itself,  carries  all  the 
stores  and  appliances  required  for  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Including  those  of  the  annexed 
provinces  and  of  the  Guards,  Prussia  pos¬ 
sesses  in  all  thirteen  coips  d'armee. 

According  to  the  charter  of  1867,  every 
North  German  is  liable  to  service,  and  no 
substitution  is  allowed.  The  Federal  troops 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Federal  Gen¬ 
eralissimo,  and  all  form  one  army  under  his 
command. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Army  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  amounts  to 
819,358  men  on  the  peace  footing,  and  to 
977,262  men  on  the  war  footing,  and  by 
the  mobilization  of  th^  reserve  troops  it  may 
be  raised  to  the  latter  stamlard  within  about 
a  fiirtnigbt,  as  was  proved  during  the  Aus- 
tro-Prussian  struggle  four  years  ago, 

The^s**  tiguri'S  represent  the  Aimy  of  the 
North  German  Confe<leratioo.  But  it  is 
necessary,  also,  to  add  the  military  resources 
of  the  non-confederate  States  of  the  South, 
which  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Father- 
land.  Bavaria  numbers  50,000  men,  on  her 
{leace  establishment,  and  30,000  more  in 
time  of  war ;  while  W'urtemburg  can  fur¬ 
nish,  in  war  time,  34,405  men,  and  Baden 
20,722.  In  the  year  1866,  when  Prussia 
was  much  smaller  tlian  she  is  now,  413,500 
soldiers  crossed  the  frontier,  while  193,000 
remained  at  home.  As  the  Recue  MUitaire 
Frniiraise  limits  the  French  field  army  to 
300,000  men,  the  patriots  of  Germany  ex¬ 
press  a  sanguine  belief  that  the  Fatherland 
w'ill  be  the  ultimate  victor  in  the  contest 
now  raffing. 


brain  is  thus  pretty  evident.  We  had  re¬ 
marked  this  so  often  that  we  were  fully  pre- 

Eared  to  give  credence  to  a  statement  made 
y  a  newspaper  correspondent  to  the  effect 
that  a  deaf  mend  was  stirred  with  delight 
at  the  music  of  a  violin  rendered  audible  to 
him  first  by  placing  the  instrument  between 
his  teeth  while  it  was  played  upon,  and 
afterwards  by  means  of  a  string  tied  to  the 
violin,  whereof  one  end  was  held  in  the  deaf 
man’s  mouth.  The  writer  in  question  sug¬ 
gests  a  repetition  of  his  experiment  upon  a 
larger  scale,  with  a  number  of  strings 
I  stretched  from  an  orchestral  sounding-board 
to  the  mouths  of  a  deaf  audience.  A  con¬ 
cert  of  such  character  might  be  a  ludicrous 
affair  to  sharp-eared  spectators,  but  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  with  the  proposer  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  be  far  more  gratifying  than 
absurd  to  those  who,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  were  thus  moved  by  concord  of 
sweet  sound -1.  Let  us  hope  that  curiosity, 
if  nothing  else,  will  prompt  a  trial  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  deaf  in  our  asylums. 
As  our  inventive  times  go,  we  ought  not  to 
be  backward  in  attacking  any  problem  for 
the  alleviation  of  boililv  suffering  or  the 
restoration  of  natural  deformations.  We 
make  tlie  lame  walk  and  the  toothless  bite : 
we  have  even  made  the  blind  to  see,  for 
lately  a  Venetian  surgeon  succeeded  in  re¬ 
storing  the  lost  vision  of  a  man  whose  case 
had  been  abandoned  as  incurable.  As  to 
making  the  dumb  speak,  we  doubt  not  that 
Professor  Melville  Bell  would  assert  his 
readiness  by  his  system  of  visible  speech  to 
do  so  at  short  notice. 


PERSONALS. 

[  —  Berlin  ladies  of  high  rank  are  rushing  to 

!  the  hospitals  to  offer  their  services  as  nurses. 

—  It  is  re^rted  that  at  one  time  the  King  of 
Prussia  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  that  his  son 
would  not  listen  to  it. 

I  —  New  plays  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  West- 
i  land  Marston,  Mr.  Maddison  Morton,  and  Mr. 
Boucicault,  and  a  new  fairy  comedy  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  will  be  produced  at  the  Hiiymarket 
Theatre,  London,  next  season. 

—  The  arrival  of  Abbe  Liszt  at  Leipsie  was  a 
great  festival  for  the  numerous  artists  of  this 
most  artistical  town.  He  goes  from  there  to  the 
'  ( )ber-Ammergau  to  witness  the  religious  plays, 
i  and  then  to  Munich  to  see  the  Walkyrie. 


An  enthusiastic  Prussian  has  written  to 
an  English  journal  requesting  the  editor  to 
inform  his  readers  that  the  melody  of  the 
famous  “Marseillaise,”  now  once  more  so 
popular  in  France,  is  not  French,  but  Ger¬ 
man.  It  is,  we  are  assured  by  him,  German 
sacred  music  which  was  found  in  the  old 
church  of  the  village  of  Holgheim,  the 
French  having  merely  adapted  it  to  their 
words.  This  is,  jierhaps,  the  most  cruel 
attack  yet  made  by  the  Prussians  upon 
French  nationality.  Are  we  really  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  that  famous  romance  about 
Rouget  de  risle,  celebrated  in  so  many  his¬ 
tories,  and  glorified  in  so  many  [lictures,  is 
mere  delusion?  and  the  young  Smthern 
composer,  who  has  certainly  done  more  than 
man  ever  did  before  to  stir  the  hearts  of  a 
people,  only  an  impudent  plagiarist  ?  Per¬ 
haps  so ;  but  the  Prussian  correspondent  re¬ 
ferred  to  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit. 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  found  in  the 
old  church?  Obviously,  the  antiquity  of 
the  church  would  prove  little ;  for  there  is 
of  coiurse  nothing  to  prevent  very  new  music 
being  found  in  a  very  <dd  duirch.  The 
Prussian  gentleman  ought  to  have  shown 
tliat  a  German  copy  existed  undoubtedly 
older  than  the  revolutionar}'  period  when 
“  La  Marseillaise,  paroles  et  musique,”  was 
first  published  in  France.  Till  we  have 
some  such  evidence  we  must  hold  the  claim 
of  Rouget  de  I’Isle  to  be  unshaken.  Mean¬ 
while,  patriotic  Frenchmen  may  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  no  na¬ 
tional  melody  ever  vet  escaped  from  a  con¬ 
troversy  of  tills  kind. 


A  vriter  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  says:  Listening  wkh 
vour  teeth  may  seem  a  comical  action,  but 
It  is  a  possible  one,  and,  ^ler  all,  no  more 
unnatural  than  that  of  talking  with  the 
fingers,  which  every  educated  mute  can  per¬ 
form.  Any  one  who  will  liold  a  vibrating 
tuniugdink  to  his  dentals  will  be  struck  with 
the  sonorous  thrill  that  goes  through  his 
head,  and  the  supmior  intensity  of  the  sound 
compared  to  what  is  experienced  when  the 
fork  is  held  to  the  ear.  That  other  nerves 
than  those  appointed  for  a.tditioD  are  calla¬ 
ble  of  eemveying  sound-vibrations  to  the 


—  “  Ohc  Caron  !  ”  is  the  new  Paris  popular 
phrase  that  has  taken  the  place  of  “  Ohe  Lam¬ 
bert  !  ”  Caron  appears  to  be  a  fast  youth,  who 
does  all  sorts  of  eci-entricities  at  concerts,  balls, 
&c.,  —  a  sort  of  Paris  Champagne  Charley. 

—  The  notions  of  the  wealth  of  the  richest  men 
of  the  world  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  for  in¬ 
stance  the  two  richest  men  are  Lothair  and  the 
Earl  of  Dudley.  These  noblemen  were  bom 
under  a  lucky  star.  Their  income  is  about 
.£  1 ,000  a  day  each. 

—  A  Mr.  N.  Hughes  has  challenged  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  English  Royal  Academy  to  a  trial  of 
skill  in  painting  a  woik  combining  rapidity  and 
excellence,  for  £I,00<1  a  side.  Mr.  Hughes 
claims  that  the  saerits  of  the  respective  produc¬ 
tions  sludl  be  lieeiiied  by  ballot. 

—  The  Pope  is  state<(  to  have  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Father  Levini,  the  author  of  Me'- 
moires  de  Pie  IX.,  the  numerous  letters  which 
his  Holiness  has  received  from  sovereigns,  with 
a  view  to  idtimate  puidication.  Those  written 
by  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  are  very  edifying. 

—  The  Emperor  of  the  French  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  young  Austrian,  who 
mildly  stated  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  voice 
such  as  is  not  heard  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
and  which  has  been  given  him  for  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  To  this  information  he  add¬ 
ed  a  request  for  a  pension  of  3,000f.  (  £  200) 
and  a  student’s  entry  at  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Mask.  Tlie  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  very  handsome  young  man. 

—  The  tallies  at  Homburg  have  had  a  hot 
lime  of  it  lately,  some  Russians  and  Americans 
°  having  been  laying  very  high  and  winning 
enormously ;  but  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
Comte  EugisM  de  Rubiano,  a  young  man  just 
appointed  to  the  diplomatic  service,  who  from 
twelve  louis  won  in  one  night  £  7,000.  He  the 
next  morning  sent  otf,  through  Goldsmidt’s 
bank,  £  4,000,  and  with  the  remaining  .£  3,000 
played  again,  won  £  5,000  more,  and  left  Hom- 
uu-g  the  next  morning  for  Mayence. 

—  The  Jesuits  at  Borne  arc  busily  engaged  in 
arranging  a  marriage  between  Mademoiselle 
Maria£foucetta  Toriona,  only  daughter  of 
Prince  Alexander  Torfona,  the  ex-banker,  and 
a  meaaber  of  the  Borghese  family.  The  young 
ladv,  who  is  only  fifiaen  years  of  age,  is  heiress 
to  a  fortune  of  200,000,000  francs  (  C  8,000,000, 
sterlmg).  Her  iatlier  wishes  her  to  marry  a 
cousin  bearing  the  same  name,  so  that  the  wealth 
may  not  leave  the  family ;  but  Madlle.  Torlona’s 
confossor,  and  the  confessor  of  the  Borghese 
family,  both  Jesuits,  will  doubtless  succeed  in 
their  desires.  The  Prince  Toriona  is  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  Italy  after  the  Duke  de  Gallicra. 
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and  need  not  be  rewated 
here,  —  the  house  of  Ilohen- 
zollem  was  not  overthrown, 
and  Prinee  William  was  in 
1849  nominated  Coiniiiand- 
er-in-Chief  of  the  Prussian 
army  acting  against  the 
Revolutionary  forces  in  Ba¬ 
den. 

In  1858  (he  Prince  was 
, .nijpointed  Regent  inconse¬ 
quence  of  liis  brother’s  mind 
giving  way,  and  iu  18G1  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  William  1. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation  that  lie  asserted 
so  strongly  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kings, 
his  adherence  to  which,  it  is 
laid,  stood  seriously  in  the 
way  ofhis  Ministers’ schemes 
as  regarded  Hanover.  As  a 
luinee  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  had  been  known  for 
his  liberal  principles,  but  as 
a  king  he  apparently  favored 
a  policy  of  another  tenden¬ 
cy.  A  contest,  of  which  the 
ju-my  organization  was  the 
subject,  arose  between  the 
throne,  as  represented  by 
M.  von  Bismarck,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  for 
the  time  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  was  utterly  diire- 
garded  by  the  high-handed 
Minister;  there  was  much 
bitterness  of  feeling,  hostile 
vote  followed  hostile  vote, 
but  King  William  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  Minister,  and  that 
Minister  kept  his  own  coun¬ 
sel.  Du  n  came  the  episode 
of  the  Danish  War,  and  the 
lilicningof  the  quarrel  bt‘- 
Iween  Prussia  and  Austria. 
While  negotiations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  lesser  Ger¬ 
man  States,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  secretly  con¬ 
cluded  with  Italy,  and  then, 
all  things  being  ready,  the 
dilatory  negotiations  were 
brought  to  an  abrupt  con¬ 
clusion  W  an  ultimatum, 
and  the  Prussian  army  set 
in  motion.  Hanover  and 
Saxony  were  overrun,  Bo¬ 
hemia  invaded,  and  at  Sa- 


KING  WILLIAM  I.  OF 

PRUSSIA. 

WILLIAM  I.  of  Prussia, 
under  whom  Germany 
has  for  the  first  time  caught 
aglimpse  of  the  much-desued 
unification,  seems  admirably 
fitted  tor  the  duties  which 
such  a  charge  lay  upon  him. 
With  a  reputation  for 
straightforwaid  honesty  and 
a  certain  hearty  bluffness  of 
manner,  blessed  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  if  not  brilliant 
genius,  a  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  the  militarv  instincts  of 
his  race,  he  finds  his  fitting 
place  as  ruler  of  the  great 
German  nation,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  proverbial 
mystification  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attribute  to  the 
German  mind,  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  one.  The 
King  is  not  the  man  to  plan 
great  changes,  —  that  is  left 
to  other  and  subtler  minds ; 
but  as  the  representative 
monarch  and  the  doer  of 
deeds,  not  the  thinker  of 
thoughts,  the  movement  of 
German  nationality  could 
have  had  no  better  leader. 

King  William,  who  was 
brother  to  the  late  King, 
was  the  son  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  and  was  born 
March  22,  1797.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army,  and  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1815,  which  closed 
the  jieriod  of  war,  and  until 
the  year  of  Revolutions  he 
bad  no  oppprtunity  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  in  active 
service.  1818  found  liiai 
acting  as  Governor  of  Pome¬ 
rania,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  Revolution  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  although  not  for 
long,  for  being  electeti  as  a 
member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  the  May  -of 
that  year,  he  returned  to 
Berlin  and  took  his  scat  in 
the  Chamber,  June  8,  18-18. 
'The  story  of  the  Prussian 
Revolution  is  an  oft-told  talc 
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CE  lUCrOilE  THE  TALACE,  HEREIN, 

siiond  with  the  number  of  barrels.  This  1 
breech  block,  having  been  charged  with 
cartridges,  is  dropiied  into  the  breeen, 
screwed  up,  and  then  discharged  by  turn- 
in<y  the  winch-handle,  a  second  charged 
plate  being  ready  as  soon  as  the  first  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Three  men,  it  is  said,,would  be 
sufficient  to  work  this  gun  at  the  rate  ot  ten 
discharges,  a  minute,  and  the  French,  on 
the  strength  of  a  recent  experiment  at  ®a- 
tory,  when  five  hundred  horses  were  killed 
in  a  minute  and  a  half,  consider  they  have 
got  a  weapon  before  which  no  enemy  can 
stand.  Uninterested  people,  however,  while 
acknowledging  its  great  utility  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  breech  or  m  street  fighting,  doubt 
I  its  fitness  for  the  battle-field,  as  it  would 
there  have  to  compete  with  the  field  ^n, 
which,  while  out  of  reach  of  the  bullet- 
'  shower  of  the  Mitrailleuse,  would  find  no 
j  great  difficulty  in  silencing  its  many-bar- 
I  relied  enemy-  One  advantage  claimed  for 
1  the  new  gun  is,  that  it  does  not  become  de¬ 


Crown  Prince,  addressing  his  suite,  priv 
nounced  these  two  words,  “  Krieg !  Mobil !  ” 
(War,  Mobilization!)  'Hie  news  spread 
like  wildfire;  at  first  the  multitude  who 
were  waiting  outside  the  station  seemed 
stupefied,  but  when  they  saw  the  King  they 
cra\^  vent  to  demonstrations  of  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  Along  the  route  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  Palace  the  hurrahs  never  ceased, 
and  the  National  Anthem  was  sunw  by 
thousands  of  voices  under  the  windows. 
Upwards  of  one  hundretl  thousand  persons 
were  assembled  between  the  railway  station 
at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  and  the  Palace, 
where  the  King  a.. 1.^-1  ~~ 

was  received  with  indescribable  enthusiasm. 


tice  of  their  proceedings  until  they  apjiear, 
ready  to  do  battle,  armed  with  some  new 
and  deadly  weapon,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Needle-gun.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  talked  so  much,  and  boasted  so 
loudly,  of  their  formidable  Mitrmlleuse, 
inakin*'  the  while  a  most  ostentatious  pa¬ 
rade  oT  secrecy,  that  it  would  have  Uen 
hard  indeed  if  some  inquisitive  person  had 
not  found  out  the  details  of  the  gun. 

Experiments  with  machine  guns,  com¬ 
menced  by  the  English  government  some 
time  back,  have  for  the  last  two  years  been 
'  suspended,  but  now  we  understand  they  will 
be  resumed,  and  a  trial  of  the  Gatling  and 


^ro  judge  from  the  mystery  that  has  been 
1  observed  about  this  invention  one  would 
suppose  that  the  French  possessed  a  moimp- 
oly  in  the  Machine  Gun,  but  this  in  truth  is 
not  the  fact.  They  are  not  the  only  invent¬ 
ors,  nor  indeed  the  only  possessors,  of  a 
weapon  which  is  expected  to  destroy  bat¬ 
talions  with  one  whiff  of  shot,  the  original 
Machine  Gun  coming^'  we  believe,^ 
America,  and  being  known  as  the  Gatling 
Battery  Gun.  Belgium  also  possesses  an  in- 

_ '  .  .i-  aa  tbA  Mnn- 


re  me  xxiuf;  arrived  at  9. 15  p.  m.,  and 
u  ..j  —  .•  —  received  with  indescribable  enthusiasm. 

heir  relative  He  came  forward  repeatedly  to  the  windows 

of  the  Palace  saluting  and  thanking  the 
I  crowd.  The  promenade  Unter  den  Linden 
I  was  illuminated  and  decorated  with  North 
}  WILLIAM  ,  German  and  Prussian  flags.  Though  this 
street  is  fully  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
ommunicated  extends  over  the  length  of  a  mile,  it  wm 
egislatif  their  filled  to  the  brim  on  both 
arnst  Prussia  on  the  central  promenade.  Ihe  stre^  ol 
1  p  M  Up-  carriages  were  compiled  to  crawl  along, 
traVellimr  by  being  stopped  by  fiie  immense  of 

irand  hedid  newspapei-readers,  whose  only  chan^  of 
f  the  French  ;  getting  elbow-room  to  study  their 
ffied  the  Ber-  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway.  All  the 
intainin*r  the  i  houses  showed  flags,  but  an 

rarstation  by  h.minate  was  promptly  stopped^e 

and  was  read  !  not  being  one  of  rejoicing. 
it  Bismarck  in  intense  excitement  lasted  till  daybreak 
ince  Generals  ,  Men.  women,  and  children  equally  to(A  part 
von’ Wrangel,  in  it,  and  from  the  family 
King  listed  taurant  ga^ens  Aero  were  ^ 

»  ^  finished  cussion  of  domestic  changes  entmled  by  the 
)Tt  informal  war,  and  the  half-smothered  robs  of  w^ 
is  Majesty,  the  mothers,  and  sweethearts  as  they  bade  good 
Aer  which  the  by  to  their  beloved  ones. 


Woolwich,  in 
merits. 


striiment  of  this  kind,  known  as  the  Mon-  | 
tigny  Gun,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purporo,  j 
the  Prussians  have  also  one  called  the  | 
Kiwelspritzen.  .  i 

The  principle  of  all  these  guns  is  the 
same,  and  consists  of  a  combination  of  bar- 
rtds,  rather  larger  than  a  common  rifle, 
bound  together  and  mounted  on  a  cama»e 
and  trail  like  a  field-piece.  The  barrels 
are  connected  with  a  powerful  breech  action 
worked  by  a  lever,  and  it  is  in  this  breech 
action  that  the  details  differ  in  the  various 
guns.  In  one  the  gun  is  fed  through  a  kind 
of  funnel,  whilst  the  gunner,  turning  a 
winch,  pours  out  a  continuous  stream  of 
bullets.  In  another  the  gun  is  loaded  by 
means  of  a  movable  breech  block,  consisG 
ing  of  a  steel  plate  perforated  to  corre- 


my  may  be ;  but,  on  tne  otner  iianu,  neiuicx  , 
does  the  field-piece  become  demoralized,  it 
is  the  men  who  work  the  respective  puns 
who  get  nervous  at  the  contiguity  ot  bullets,  j 
and  we  believe  two  men  are  as  likely  to  run 
away  as  half  a  dozen.  However,  the  merits 
of  the  Mitrailleuse  have  yet  to  be  tested  in 
real  warfare,  and  it  may  come  out  of  the 
ordeal  triumphantly,  or  it  may  meet  more 
than  its  match  in  the  Kugelspritzen.  It  is 
curious  how  little  has  been  heard  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  weapon;  and  it  is  only  from  a  word  or 
two  here  and  there  that  we  know  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  Prussians  seem  to  have  the 
knack  of  improving  their  armaments  in  real 
secrecy  being  content  to  woi^  without 
1  talking,  the  rest  of  the  world  takes  no  no- 
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[A  DAY-DKEAM  IN  A  YACHT. 

^piiE  w*  looked  up  with  its  blue  eve, 

1  And  emiled,  and  lured  me  to  dive  and  float. 
The  fla(ca  were  fluttering  merrilr  ; 

The  ware  was  dandling  tlie  flshinit-boat. 

Then,  without  raeting  a  look  behind, 
lladiant  with  lore,  and  liope,  and  joy, 

I  trimmed  my  sail  at  the  harbor  mouth,  j 

And  swept  keen  round  by  the  dancing  buoy.  | 

Morning  of  routh !  how  the  rosy  clouds  | 

Flushed  all  the  heavens  as  I  set  forth.  i 

I  felt  like  Columbus ;  but  which  to  choose,  —  i 
East  or  West,  or  South  or  North  ? 

Should  I  seek  the  land  of  ire  or  tire  ; 

The  granite  cliff  or  the  golden  sands  ; 

The  coral  isle  or  the  stormy  cape  ; 

Well-worn  regions  or  unknown  lands!  | 

But  while  I  pondered  the  l>oat  flew  on. 

And  noon  on  my  yellow  sail  shone  hot : 

No  glimmering  now  of  the  long  white  clifls  ; 

No  glimpse  of  tower,  or  town,  or  cot. 

Waves  wherever  I  turned  my  eye. 

Growing  stormy  and  white  with  wrath  ; 
Boaring  for  food,  and  rising*  np. 

Like  giants,  to  bar  my  onward  path. 

Where  are  the  golden  islands  now 
I  hoped  to  cunt|uer  an  hour  ago  ! 

Where  is  tlie  lode-star  of  the  dawn  ? 

Sunk  in  the  surges’  roll  and  flow.  — 

And  as  1  clung  to  the  wavering  helm, 

I  longed  for  the  coming  of  the  night. 

So  I  might  see  through  the  breaking  storm 
On^  friendly  flash  of  the  harbor  light 

All !  treacherous  sea,  to  lure  me  forth 
Only  to  wreck  me,  like  the  rest : 

Will  the  sun,  hidden  behind  the  storm. 

Never  burst  through  in  the  smouldering  west  1 
O  for  a  shore,  though  of  hungry  rocks  ! 

Or  a  strip  of  scorching  desert  sands  ; 

So  1  might  sleep,  and  forget  this  toil ; 

Though  clinging  to  life  withmy  bleeding  hands. 

Evening  came  ere  I  saw  it  come. 

And  over  the  thin  gray  level  bar 
Of  fadin^c  cloud  there  sparkled  out 
The  kindly  rays  of  the  first  pale  star. 

A  vapor  liftM,  and  I  beheld 
An  azure  line  of  spectral  shore, 

Stretching  on  to  a  silent  plain 
Bordered  by  mountains  vast  and  hoar. 

And  the  boat,  like  a  dolphin,  leaped  and  flew 
As  night  came  lowering  upon  the  land  ; 

And  now  1  could  see  the  ghostly  forms 
Of  thoee  who  waited  upon  the  strand. 

There  were  the  faces  of  n  iends  long  dead. 

And  pale  hands  stretching  to  welcome  mine  : 
A  black  flag  waved  from  a  ruined  tower. 

And  the  cruel  star  had  ceased  to  sliitie. 

The  sunny  ripple  below  the  keel 
Awoke  me  ;  — ’t  was  only  a  moment's  dream. 
Never  was  sky  so  pure  and  blue  ; 

Never  had  cliHs  a  pearlier  gleam. 
uV  mile  from  the  Needles.  —  Ilarkaaay  I 
We  are  flying  fast ;  and  the  wind  is  south. 
Hurrah  for  the  little  Hirondelle  I 
Running  away  “with  a  bone  in  her  mouth.” 

Walteu  Thokxhi-bt. 


BELL-METAL. 

Every  one  has  read  about  the  etiormous 
bells  made  in  Russia  and  China;  and 
nearly  every  one  has  some  actjuaintance 
with  tlie  troubles  which  at  flrst  beset  the 
two  bells  cast  successively  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  But  there  are 
many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
tones  or  sounds  of  bells  which  are  not  so 
familiar.  Those  sounds  had  formerly  much 
more  importance  attached  to  them  than  they 
have  now.  A  firm  belief  existed  that  the 
sound  of  church  bells  would  drive  away 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  also  repel  demons 
and  evil  spirits ;  in  fact,  these  were  parts 
of  the  same  superstition,  seeing  that  the 
production  of  thunder  and  lightning  was 
attributed  to  the  malevolent  agency  of  fiends. 
The  bishops  of  the  church  used  to  bajitize 
bells,  for  the  purpose  (as  an  old  writer  ex¬ 
pressed  it)  of  “  driving  away  divils  and 
tempests;  and  for  this  purpose  did  invite 
many  rich  godfathers,  who  were  to  touch 
the  rope  while  the  bell  was  exorcised,  and 
its  name  invdeed.”  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
presented  the  matter  in  lus  Golden  Legend 
in  a  somewhat  similar  form ;  “  It  is  said, 
that  the  evil  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  region 
of  th’  ayre  doubte  moche  when  they  here 
the  belles  ringen  when  it  thondreth,  and 
when  grate  tempeste  and  rages  of  wether 
happen,  to  the  ende  that  the  fiends  and 
wycked  spirytes  should  ben  abashed  and 
flee,  and  cease  of  the  movynge  of  tempeste.” 
Brand  states  that  at  old  St.  Paul’s  the  great 
bell  was  run^  during  thunder-storms ;  and 
some  of  the  cits  of  those  days  were  credited 
with  a  belief,  that  when  that  bell  rang,  all 
the  ale  in  the  city  turned  sour.  At  Geneva, 
just  before  the  days  of  Calvin,  the  bells  of 
the  convents  were  rung  to  drive  away  spirits 


and  storms.  Fuller  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  theory;  he  ilenounced  it,  be¬ 
cause  “  llie  fre<{uent  firing  of  abbey  churches 
by  lightning  confuteth  the  proud  motto ;  for 
it  appeareth  that  abbey  steeples,  though 
quilt^  with  bells  almost  cap-h-pie,  wert'  not 
pnxif  against  the  sword  of  God’s  lightning.” 
Times  were  when  bells  were  also  rung 
during  eclipses,  to  drive  away  the  malev¬ 
olent  fiend  whoVas  supposed  to  hide  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

It  was  a  very  fre<juent  custom  to  include 
a  rhymed  enumeration  of  there  and  other 
uses  of  church  bells  in  tlie  inscriptions  they 
bore.  One  English  form,  frequently  adopted, 
was  this :  — 

To  call  ibe  folks  to  church  In  time~  1  chime. 

>Vheu  mirth  and  joy  itre  on  tlie  wing —  1  ring. 

When  from  the  body  parti  the  toul  ~  I  toll. 

But  more  generally  the  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  or  the  ev  .  spirits,  or  both,  were  also 
included :  — 

Meii*i  deuth  I  tell,  by  doleful  knell  { 

Lightning  and  thi^er,  1  break  asunder  ; 

Ou  iibhath  all,  to  church  1  call  \ 

The  sleepy  head,  I  call  from  bed  ; 

I  The  w'inds  so  fierce,  I  do  diiperse  *, 

Men's  cruel  rage,  1  do  Hssuikge. 

I  They  assumed  a  more  compact  and  elegant 
'  fonn,  however,  in  some  of  the  Latin  mottoes, 

:  such  as  the  following :  — 

’  Laudo  Beam  verum,  Plebem  voco,  coogrego  Clerum, 

I  Befunctos  pk^,  Pesluin  fugo,  Festn  decoro. 

;  Or  the  following,  in  which  the  couplets  of 
words  are  to  be  read  downwards :  — 

Convooo  Signo  Note  Com|iello  Cuncino  Ploro 
III  I  II 

Armai  Ditri  Uonu  Fulgura  Fetta  Rogos. 

:  Or  the  following :  — 

I  Fuiiere  plaoKu  —  Fulgura  fnngo  —  Sabbata  paiigo 
I  KxciP)  Lentu.  —  illaaipo  Veutua  —  i>aco  Cruvutua . 

I  There  is  one  story  of  a  bell  in  which  the 
I  protective  agency  is  very  jwsitively  asserted. 

'  In  Durham  cathedral  it  was  a  custom  a  few 
I  yeais  ago  (and  jierhaps  still  is)  for  the  sur- 
pliced  choristers  to  ascend  the  belfry-tower 
on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  sing  the 
Te  Deum,  in  celebration  of  the  foUowing  in¬ 
cident  :  In  1429  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  while  the  monks  were  praying  at 
midnight;  it  raged  in  the  tower  for  many 
hours,  and  yet  the  belfry  and  the  bells  were 
almost  wholly  uninjured.  So  recently  as 
1852  the  Roman  Catholic  church  bells  of 
Malta  were  ordered  by  the  bishop  to  be 
rung,  as  a  means  of  driving  away  a  storm. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ringers  in  a  French 
belfry  are  said  to  have  been  struck  with 
lightning  while  ringing  during  a  storm. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  depends,  of  course, 
on  many  different  circumstances  or  condi¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  is  the  metal  of  which 
the  liell  is  composed.  The  mixed  metals  or 
alloys  illustrate  in  an  instructive  way  the 
difl'erences  of  quality  which  result  from  dif- 
;  ferences  In  the  proportion  of  ingredients. 

I  Copiier  and  tin  produce  the  metal  bronze ; 

:  in  other  ]iro|airtiun8  they  yield  speculum 
'  metal,  for  making  the  brilliantly  white  re- 
1  flectors  of  telescopes;  while  in  other  pro¬ 
portions,  again,  they  furnish  bell-metal. 

!  The  Chinese  in  their  gongs  and  the  Euro¬ 
peans  in  their  bells  have  seen  reason  to 
employ  pretty  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
metal.  TheiX!  is  always  much  more  copper 
than  tin;  but  every  bell-founder  has  his 
favorite  recipe  in  this  matter.  Some  adopt 
simply  four  of  copjier  to  one  of  tin ;  some 
thirty-two  copper  to  nine  of  tin.  Big  Ben 
has  about  twenty-twc  of  copper  to  seven  of 
tin.  Mr.  Layanl  found  at  Nineveh  bells 
which  had  as  much  as  ten  parts  copper  to 
one  of  tin.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  no 
very  great  amount  of  exactness  is  necessary 
in  this  matter.  It  is  considered,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  that  an  extra  dose  of  tin  improves 
the  sound,  but  renders  the  alloy  more  brit¬ 
tle  ;  the  founder,  therefore,  establishes  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  advantages  according  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience.  When  a  large  bell 
is  annealed  very  slowly,  the  sonorous  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  mass  is  improved. 

Bell-metal,  though  the  most  general,  is 
not  the  only  material  fur  bells.  Sometimes 
a  little  lead,  arsenic,  or  zinc,  is  added  to  the 
cop|>cr  and  tin.  It  used  to  lie  a  favorite 
idea  that  silver,  thrown  into  the  melting- 
furnace,  improves  the  tone  of  a  bell.  In  cast¬ 
ing  the  tenor-bell  of  Lavenham  church,  the 
neighboring  gentry,  alter  drinking  to  the 
toast  of  “  Church  and  King  ”  out  of  silver 
tankards,  threw  the  tankards,  into  the  melt¬ 
ing-pot.  Smaller  bells  have  often  been  made 
of  silver  alone,  as  if  to  justify,  or  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  by,  the  allusion  to  “  silvery  tones.”  At 
the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  in  1842,  one  of  the 
lots  consisted  of  a  very  beautiful  silver  bell 
made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  for  Pojie  Clem¬ 
ent  the  Seventh;  its  exterior  was  chased  or 
sculptured  with  a  profusion  of  lizards,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  flies,  and  other  reptiles  and  insects ; 


and  its  intended  pimposi'  was,  by  its  silvery 
sound,  to  drive  away  all  obnoxious  assem¬ 
blages  of  such  creatures.  Among  the  oddi¬ 
ties  of  this  subject  was  the  bequest  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  bell  to  the  Kdiool  at  Wreay  in  Sussex, 
by  a  Mr.  Graham,  in  IGGl.  On  an  appoint¬ 
ed  day  every  year,  two  of  the  boys,  who  had 
been  chosen  captains,  were  to  sally  fortli, 
each  followed  bv  his  partisans,  distinguished 
by  blue  and  red  riblwns,  and  march  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  village  green ;  there  their 
fighting-cocks  were  to  have  a  match ;  and 
on  the  result  of  this  match  was  to  deiM-nd 
the  honor  of  possessing  the  silver  bell  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  the  successful  ca{)- 
tain  bearing  it  away  suspended  from  his  hat. 
As  fur  other  metals  besides  copper,  tin,  and 
silver,  it  is  known  that  steel  and  iron  are 
occasionally  used  for  church  bells.  Such 
bells  have  been  east  in  Westphalia,  at  Shef¬ 
field,  and  at  Dundyvan,  near  Glasgow. 
Steel  bells  are  lighter  and  cheajier  than 
those  of  bell-metal,  and  yield  a  rich  and 
brilliant  tone ;  but  the  sound  is  said  to  be 
unable  to  penetrate  to  a  great  distance. 
Cast  iron,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  tin, 
has  been  tried;  but  the  alloy  was  far  too 
brittle.  Glass  liells,  and  wooden  bells,  are 
also  talked  about ;  but  we  do  nut  see  how 
the  former  could  bear  any  hammering  or 
clappi-ring,  nor  how  the  latter  could  yield  a 
sound  worth  hearing.  One  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  Fiji,  however,  has  described  a  bell 
or  sounding  instrument  made  from  the  hol¬ 
lowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  like  n  trough,  and 
placed  on  a  coil  of  rope  or  some  other  elas¬ 
tic  mass  on  the  ground ;  when  struck  at  one 
end  with  a  mallet,  it  gives  out  a  sort  of 
stilled  roar  which  we  are  told  could  be  heard 
twelve  miles  ofl'. 

llie  sound  of  a  bell  is  further  dependent 
on  size,  8ha{Ks  and  proportion.  The  familiar 
“  bell-shape”  is  not  a  mere  random  guess  or 
fancy.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment, 
after  comparing  sounding  bodies  shaped  like 
spiings,  spirals,  hemispheres,  tuning-forks, 
gongs,  cylinders,  flat  plates,  Ac.,  that  a  bell 
of  the  ordinary  shajie,  and  of  the  same 
weight,  will  give  out  its  sound  to  a  greater 
distance  than  any  of  them  ;  albeit,  some  of 
the  others  yield  rich  and  deep  tones.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  several  parts  and  projiortions 
of  a  bell,  the  founders  speak  of  it  almost 
as  a  living  being,  with  its  bead,  mouth, 
waist,  and  haunen.  Some  bells  are  made 
with  very  long  waists,  almost  cylindrical ; 
but  this  is  not  a  general  characteristic. 

As  to  the  actual  tone,  pitch,  or  musical 
note  of  a  particular  bell,  it  does  not  dcfiend 
on  any  one  of  the  dimensions  singly,  but  on 
the  relation  l)etween  the  diameter,  height, 
and  thickness,  llie  larger  the  diameter 
the  dee|M:r  the  tone,  height  and  thickness 
remaining  unaltered ;  the  thinner  the  metal 
the  deeper  the  tone,  diameter  and  height 
remaining  unaltered.  The  German  bell- 
founders  adojit  a  kind  of  average  rule,  main¬ 
taining  certain  ratios  between  the  diameter 
of  tlie  mouth,  the  diameter  of  the  head  or 
up{)er  part,  the  height,  and  the  thickness  of 
metal ;  and  a  certain  ratio  between  the 
weight  of  the  bell  and  the  weight  of  the 
clapper.  In  this  way  they  can  make  a  pietty 
good  guess  beforehand  at  the  tone  wliich  a 
bell  will  yield.  English  liell-founders  have 
ratios  of  their  own,  which  thev  regard  in 
some  sense  as  trade  secrets,  fn  practice, 
however,  there  are  often  unforeseen  and 
unexjilained  difficulties  in  the  matter;  the 
Royal  Exchange  bell,  for  instance,  is  said 
to  have  failed  in  yielding  either  the  pitch 
or  the  quality  of  tone  intended.  By  filing 
or  chipping  away  some  of  the  metal  at  the 
thickest  part,  called  the  “  sound-bow,” 
where  the  hammer  or  clajiper  strikes,  the 
tone  is  deejiened ;  whereas  by  reducing  the 
diameter  of  the  lower  edge  it  is  rmsed. 
The  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  though  smaller 
than  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s,  is  heavier, 
on  account  of  its  greater  thickness,  and 
yields  a  higher  tone.  Connoisseurs  in  bell- 
science  aver  that  modern  church  bells  do 
not  throw  out  such  rich  jienetrating  sounds 
as  the  bells  cast  many  centuries  ago ;  and 
they  attribute  this  to  the  jiernicious  craving 
for  cheapness  which  is  now  besetting  us. 
A  thin  large  bell  will  yield  a  note  of  the 
same  pitch  as  a  smaller  bell  containing 
greater  thickness  of  metal ;  but  the  tone  is 
IK)or  and  meagre.  Tlie  monster  bell  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  which  is  estimated  to  weigh  four  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  hung  up,  and  therefore 
Its  exact  pitch  cannot  m  accurately  stated. 
In  fact  it  can  only  have  a  crazy  pitch  at 
best,  seeing  that  there  is  a  broken  gap  in  it 
nearly  as  large  as  the  side  of  a  small 
room. 

When  Dr.  Clarke  was  in  Russia,  he  asked 
permission  to  assay  or  analyze  the  metal  of 
which  the  bell  is"  composed,  to  ascertain 
whether  silver  is  one  of  the  components. 


in  accordance  with  a  jionular  theory;  but 
his  request  was  not  complied  with.  About 
thirtv  ^ears  ago,  however,  the  late  Eiujie- 
ror  Nicholas  caused  an  analysis  to  be 
made  :  when  it  was  found  that  the  metal 
consists  of  about  six  copiier  to  one  tin,  with 
scarcely  any  trace  of  otner  ingredients.  The 
b*dl  now  forms  a  sort  of  roof  or  dome  to  a 
tiny  chapel  excavated  underneath  it,  in  the 
jiit  when!  it  was  originally  cast.  As  to 
small  bells,  the  makers  are  credited  with 
the  observance  of  certain  rules  for  sha|ie, 
size,  and  thickness,  according  to  the  imr- 
iMjse  to  which  each  kind  of  bell  is  applied. 
In  the  days  when  the  postman’s  bell,  the 
dustman’s  bell,  the  muffin  bell,  and  the 
crier’s  bell  made  a  greater  clatter  in  the 
streets  than  they  do  now,  each  kind  was 
said  to  have  a  pretty  uniform  tone  or  pitch ; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  such  unifonnitv 
is  observed  in  the  railway  bell,  the  dock 
bell,  the  .ship  bell,  the  ostler’s  bell,  the 
sheep  bell,  —  though  we  cannot  vouch  for 
it. 

As  the  sound  of  a  bell  may  be  made  of 
any  pitch  that  the  maker  pleases,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  all  the  notes  for  an  octave,  or  for 
many  octaves,  may  be  pro<luced  ;  and  a  set 
of  bells  thus  Ix'cunies  a  musical  instrument. 
At  Antwerp  there  is  (or  was)  a  set  of 
thirty-three  in  the  cathedral  tower,  well 
attuned,  and  giving  forth  brilliant  sounds. 
Such  sets  of  bells  an*  culled  carilhms  in 
many  j)arts  of  the  Continent,  lliey  are 
played  something  like  a  jiianoforte.  Tlie 
player  thumps  (for  mere  pn*ssure  will  not 
do)  on  keys,  jiellets,  or  movable  jiegs ;  these 
keys  are  connected  by  bands  or  rods  with 
hainmers,  and  the  hammers  strike  the  bells. 
For  the  bass  notes,  the  feet  tread  on  fiedals; 
but  tlie  treble  notes  are  played  by  hand,  the 
player  protecting  the  edge  of  the  palm  with 
a  leathern  shield.  Some  of  the  carillons 
have  ns  many  as  fifty  bells ;  and  some  are 
placed  by  clockwork,  like  the  Apollonicon 
of  former  days.  The  name  carillons  is  oc¬ 
casionally  given  to  the  tunes  played,  as  well 
as  to  the  instrument  itself. 

Tliere  aie  some  curious  legends  about 
subterranean  bells,  invisible  bells  supposed 
to  be  ringing  bj'  some  mysterious  agency 
underground.  In  a  certain  parish  in  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  a  church  is  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in  the  days 
long  long  ago ;  and  those  veritable  bells,  some 
of  the  rustics  declare,  can  be  heard  ringing 
at  Christmas.  Something  similar  is  claimed 
for  a  Westmoreland  parish,  —  provided  the 
ear  be  placed  near  the  ground  on  a  Sunday. 
In  Lancashire,  there  is  another  instance, 
in  which  the  invisible  bells  choose  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  as  their  time  for  playing. 

Still  more  of  these  curious  old  L'eliefs  re¬ 
late  to  invisible  bells  ringing  under  water. 
Once  uiion  a  time,  a  ship  was  bringing  some 
church  bells  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  the 
ship  was  wrecked  and  all  hands  lost ;  and 
there  are  the  bells  to  be  heard  in  the  bay, 
lifling  up  their  mournful  sounds  from  the 
sea  whenever  a  storm  is  coming  on.  A 
somewhat  similar  story  is  told  at  St.  Ouen’s 
in  France;  where  the  fi^hermen  refuse  to 
go  to  sea  if,  on  jiutting  the  ear  down  near 
the  level  of  the  water,  they  hear  the  invi>ible 
bells;  the  sound  denotes  bad  weather  im- 
Kuiding.  What  it  is  that  they  really  do 
lear,  possibly  a  scientific  man  might  help 
them  to  determine ;  seeing  that  there  are 
many  peculiar  sounds  jiroduced  by  the  wind 
in  certain  states  of  the  weather  which  a 
credulous  jierson  might  believe  to  be  bell- 
sounds.  Many  per.sons,  in  danger  of  drown¬ 
ing,  have  believed  that  they*  heard  the 
sound  of  bells  while  Hiey  were  under  water. 
ITiere  was  a  Danish  sailor  some  years  ago, 
who,  after  being  immersed  some  time,  and 
then  rescued  from  imminent  jieril,  declared 
that  he  heard  the  bells  of  Copenhagen  just 
before  he  lost  consciousness.  In  another 
case,  an  Englishman  in  a  somewhat  similar 
predicament,  declared  that  he  had  heard 
sounds  as  if  “  all  the  bells  of  heaven  were 
ringing  him  into  paradise  ” ;  although  there 
was  only  one  church-bell  within  half  a  doz¬ 
en  miles,  and  that  one  cracked.  Would  not 
the  well-known  effect  called  “  singing  in  the 
ears,”  when  the  head  is  immersed  in  water, 
suffice  to  explain  these  marvels  ? 


The  war,  says  Figaro,  has  brought  a  new 
industry  to  light,  that  of  the  parlor  strate¬ 
gist.  A  maj),  with  little  red  and  white  flags, 
Ts  all  that  he  requires  as  his  stock-in-trade. 
One  of  these  generals,  who  was  dining  out, 
brandished  his  fork  in  the  heat  of  discussion, 
crying  out,  “  1  shall  fall  upon  the  right  wing 
and  tne  left  flank  1  ”  To  which  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  tlie  house,  whose  whole  soul  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  task  of  carving  chickens,  an¬ 
swered,  “  Why,  then,  you  want  at  least  half 
a  fowl  ” 
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FLOWERS  IN  PARIS. 

^piIlS  heading  may  possibly  call  Ibrth  the 
J.  remark  that  flowers  in  Paris  must  be 
pretty  much  the  same  as  flowers  in  any 
other  j)art  of  the  world ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  occupy  there  a  more  conspicuous  place 
than  in  any  other  ca|)ital  with  which  1  am 
acquainted.  On  arriving  in  Paris,  even 
k  tore  reaching  your  hotel,  you  behold  from 
your  cab-window  some  horticultural  achieve¬ 
ment,  some  highly-finished  square  or  public 
garden,  containing  something  —  a  l^d  of 
coleus  like  a  pool  of  blood,  a  parti-colored 
ribbon  of  floral  embroidery,  or  a  grot-like 
cascade  hung  with  the  freshest  of  verdure  — 
which  makes  you  mentally  resolve,  “  I  must 
go  and  take  a  look  at  that  to-morrow.”  But 
before  to-morrow  comes,  on  strolling  out 
after  your  late  and  welcome  dinner,  you  will 
encounter  sunilry  flower-sellers  who  live  by 
retailing  in  the  evening  the  flowers  that 
have  remained  unsold  all  day,  —  exactly  as 
in  London  there'  are  second-rate  fish-shops 
and  supper-rooms,  which  treat  you  at  night 
to  lobsters,  crabs,  and  prawns  which  first- 
rate  establishments  have  not  disposed  of 
(luring  the  j)receding  twelve  hours.  And 
when  the  twilight  of  a  summer’s  eve  is  com¬ 
pletely  extinguished  by  the  glare  of  gas,  you 
will  find  no  lack  of  second-hand  Imuquets,  — 
showy,  tasty,  and  (Vagrant,  but  unmistakably 
and  undeniably  second-hand,  —  to  prove  the 
wide-spread  demand  for  the  article  flow¬ 
ers. 

What,  in  fact,  is  a  favorite  actress  or 
dancer  —  a  fcinmn  ti  la  mode,  whom  all  male 
Paris  is  running  after  —  to  do  with  her 
bomniets  ?  Say  she  receives  only  a  dozen 
per  day.  A  superabundance  of  such  things 
becomes  wearisome.  Their  similarity  of 
form  render  them  monotonous  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  for  apartments,  and  she  does  not  want 
her  boudoir  to  look  like  a  bouquet-shop. 
None  of  them  will  keep,  because  the  flowers 
are  “  mounted  ” ;  that  is,  tlie  short  stalks 
with  which  the^’  are  cut  are  lengthened  by 
attachment  to  talse  stems  of  rush.  Putting 
them,  therefore,  into  a  jar  of  water,  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  freshness,  would  be  like  putting 
your  wooden  leg  into  a  hot  footbath  to  cure 
your  cold,  Madame,  consequently,  —  all 
such  ladies  are  “  Madame,”  whether  mar¬ 
ried  (which  rarely  happens^  or  not,  —  Ma¬ 
dame  selects  one  or  two  which  (or  their  do¬ 
nors)  she  prefers  to  the  rest,  and  the  others 
become  the  perquisite  of  her  femme  de 
chamhre,  who  may  iwssibly  hand  one  to  her 
bon  ami,  who  may  jierhaps  present  it  to  the 
counter  of  the  rremerie  or  wine-shop  which 
he  honors  with  his  jiatronage.  The  residue 
find  their  way,  for  a  small  consideration,  to 
vendors  stationed  at  the  eomers  of  streets 
and  under  gateways  along  the  Boulevards. 
Such  is  the  lile-hlstory  of  many  a  bouquet, 
the  last  purchaser  probably  setting  on  it  a 
greater  value  than  tne  first  recipient. 

While  discoursing  bouquets,  I  may  add 
that  not  a  few  stylish  equipages  receive 
their  finishing  touch  from  small  bouquets,  of 
the  same  hues  and  flowers,  worn  by  the 
horses  on  the  sides  of  their  heads,  and  by 
the  master  and  men-servants  in  front  of 
their  buttoned  coats  or  waistcoats;  but  I 
have  noticed,  when  opportunities  for  close 
insiiection  occurred,  tnat  while  the  horses’ 
and  the  masters’  flowers  were  real,  those  of 
the  servants  were  often  artificial,  —  which 
would  take  us  away  from  flowers,  our  prov¬ 
ince  at  present,  into  the  domains  of  livery- 
tailoring  and  millinery. 

Next  morning,  on  issuing,  you  are  met  by 
the  cry,  “  Fleurisscz  vous  I  Fleurissez  vous  1  ” 
for  which  we  know  no  adequate  English,  but 
approximately  translate  It  by  “  Flower  your¬ 
selves  I  F'lower  yourselves  I”  which  sounds 
as  if  the  crier  took  you  for  journeymen  bak¬ 
ers  out  on  strike.  You  forgive  the  mistake, 
however,  at  the  sight  and  scent  of  handbar- 
rows  laden  with  what  were  once  called 
“  posies  ”  intrepidly  wheeled  through  the 
crowded  streets.  The  contents  of  those 
hand-carts  serve  you  at  once  as  a  calendar, 
a  thermometer,  and  a  clock.  There  are  di¬ 
rections  how  to  read  the  barometer ;  a  very 
little  practice  will  help  you  to  read  the 
flower-barrow.  As  a  calendar,  wall-flowers 
mark  April ;  roses  and  early  pinks,  June ; 
chrysanthemums,  October  and  November. 
As  a  cl(X!k,  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  denoted  by  a  heavy  load  of  the  fresh¬ 
est  flowers,  when  working  men,  clad  all  in 
blue,  buy  penny  bunches  to  perfume  their 
breakfasts.  Diminished  quantity,  with  flag¬ 
ging  leaves,  indicate  fhe  interval  between 
twelve  and  one,  when  juvenile  economists 
obtain  for  one  sou  the  nosegav  which,  earlier, 
would  have  cost  them  two.  When  you  begin 
to  witness  the  grand  selling  oflf  of  remnant 
stock,  in  a  condition  between  new-made  hay 
and  pot-pourri,  under  prime  cost,  you  may 
feel  sure  of  being  far  advanced  in  the  after¬ 


noon,  somewhere  between  four  and  five,  and 
may  reflect  how,  when,  and  where  you  will 
dine.  The  thermometrical  evidence  of  the 
flower-cart  is  perceptible  by  the  dullest  eye. 
Pansies  shrivelled  at  ten  in  the  morning 
stand  for  80“  of  Fahrenheit,  while  roses  tol¬ 
erably  fresh  at  two  in  the  afternoon  show 
the  mercury  not  to  have  risen  above  50°  or 
60°. 

Wherever  you  take  your  walks  in  Paris, 
you  can  hardly  avoid  passing  flower  shops ; 
still  less  will  you  be  able  to  refrain  from 
stopping  and  looking  in  at  the  window. 
They  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  weaken  the 
interest  they  inspire,  nor  yet  so  few  and  tar 
between  as  to  tlireaten  you  with  absolute 
floral  starvation.  They  are  judiciously 
scattered  here  and  there;  there  is  at  least 
one  in  every  considerable  beat  of  frequehted 
walks  where  leisurely  folk  lounge  to  and 
fro ;  one  in  the  Palais  Roval ;  one  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  I  think ;  one  in  the 
Rue  Royale,  and  so  on.  Without  giving 
vou  a  surfeit,  they  contrive  to  keep  up  vour 
longing,  and  do  not  allow  you  to  forget  there 
are  such  things  as  flowers.  They  tempt  you 
with  beauties  old  and  new,  but  the  old,  1 
fancy,  are  in  the  majority;  for  our  fore¬ 
fathers  cultivated  floral  gems  which  still 
hold  their  places  against  intruders.  They 
offer  pot-plants  envelojwd,  like  brides,  in 
spotless  white,  bouquets,  and  even  single 
flowers  or  single  spikes  of  flowers.  Eor 
what  purpose  can  anybody  want  one  nintfle 
flower?  let  you  see  them  sold.  Is  it  to 
complete  an  insufficient  nosegay  ?  or  to  send 
or  wear  as  a  token  or  a  symbol,  to  be  read 
In'  the  learned  in  the  language  of  flowers  ? 
There  is  certainly  mystery  in  some  of  these 
purchases.  Look  how  that  waiting-maid 
hides  that  bouquet  1  Wherever  it  is  going, 
it  will  be  smuggled  in.  That  Madaga.>‘car 
periwinkle  is  being  papered  up  as  tightly  as 
if  Cupid  were  perched  amongst  its  branches 
and  the  purchaser  were  afraid  he  should  fly 
away. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  with 
flowers  in  Paris;  as  to  ending  with  them, 
they  have  no  en(l.  With  them  there  is  no 
gap  or  break  between  the  thirty-first  of 
December  and  the  first  of  Jannary,  any  more 
than  there  is  between  eleven  fifty-nine  min¬ 
utes  at  night  and  fifty-nine  minutes  to  one 
in  the  morning.  Flowers,  without  and  with 
assistance,  bloom  in  an  unbroken  circle  all 
the  year  round.  Paris  must  have  them,  and 
have  them  she  does.  Weather  puts  no  stop 
to  the  supply.  It  is  almost  pitiable  to  be¬ 
hold  greenhouse  plants  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  Paris  flower  markets, 
during  frost  and  snow.  You  feel  for  them 
as  vou  would  for  sentient  bein^  made  to 
undergo  needless  suffering.  'There  they 
are,  poor  things,  torn  from  their  happy 
home  by  their  cruel  master,  a  sort  of  slave 
dealer,  who  takes  no  thought  of  inclement 
seasons,  provided  he  does  but  pocket  their 
price.  'Iliere  they  are,  thinly  clad  or  not 
clad  at  all,  shivering  and  shaking  in  the 
biting  breeze.  Unless  some  purchaser 
takes  pity  on  them  and  carries  them  off  to 
a  friendly  shelter,  they  must  perish,  stricken 
with  paralysis,  frostbite,  and  death.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  carried  back  home  b)-  their  owner 
can  only  reach  it  as  dead  bodies,  fit  for  in¬ 
terment  in  the  compost-heap.  The  value  of 
the  sufferers,  we  may  suppose,  is  covered  by 
the  sale  of  those  for  which  he  manages  to 
find  customers.  But  it  is  a  ruthless  prac¬ 
tice,  nevertheless.  Such  is  human  cruelty 
to  poor  defenceless  plants  I 

Like  the  flower  shops,  the  flower  markets 
of  Paris  suffice  for  the  supply,  and  alternate 
conveniently  with  each  other,  without  rais¬ 
ing  any  unnecessary  competition.  They  all 
begin  early,  and  most  of  them  last  all  day ; 
needless,  therefore,  is  it  to  observe  tliat  it  is 
the  early  bird  which  picks  up  the  best  bar¬ 
gains.  Apropos  to  which,  be  it  said,  once 
for  all,  that  no  one  need  be  afraid  to  bar¬ 
gain.  Haggling,  you  may  be  told,  is  un- 
English  ;  but  doing  at  Paris  as  Paris  does 
will  sometimes  save  you  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  especially  if  the  seller  perceives 
that  you  know  the  wholesale  market  value 
of  plants. 


It  is  odd,  but  true,  that  ladies  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  the  East  at  exactly  the  same 
prices  that  horses  have  fetched  at  the  recent 
French  sales.  A  Circassian  girl  of  twelve 
years  old  sells  at  5,000  fVancs;  at  sixteen 
and  seventeen  she  sells  at  20,000  to  25,000 
francs ;  at  twenty  she  is  worth  1 9,000 
francs,  —  a  steady  fixed  price ;  at  twenty- 
three  years  old  from  12,000  to  13,000  francs ; 
at  twenty-six  onljr  8,000  francs ;  and  at 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  they  go  by  batches  of 
half-a-dozen  for  as  many  thousand  francs, 
and  hang  on  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  being 
only  useful  for  household  purposes. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  war  has  already  begotten  three 
new  Paris  journals.  Their  names  are  Le 
Voloiitaire,  Le  Petit  Rappel,  and  Le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Guerre. 

—  A  London  journal  advertises  a  “  fairy 
air  pillow,  whidi  weighs  but  two  ounces, 
and  when  uninfiated  can  be  packed  in  a 
note  envelope ;  also  a  pocket  life-preserver, 
weighing  three  ounces.” 

—  The  Government  is  about  to  introduce 
a  new  feature  into  competitive  examination 
for  civil  service  appointments,  as  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  noble  office  of  Post-Office 
clerks  at  £  30  a  year  are  to  bring  incontest¬ 
able  proofs  of  having  been  vaccinated. 

■ —  In  a  river  skirting  Fontainebleau  there 
is  a  huge  boulder  in  the  bed,  now  dry,  and 
which  has  not  been  seen  since  two  centu¬ 
ries,  when  the  last  dreadful  drought  afflicted 
France.  At  that  period  was  engraved  on 
the  stone,  “  Those  who  have  seen  me  cried, 
and  those  who  may  again  view  shall  weep.” 
Tears  are  in  the  ascendant. 

—  A  Paris  banker  ha.s  received  from  a 
Berlin  banker  a  remittance  of  £  4,000,  and 
a  letter  thus  worded  :  “  Tlie  other  £  4,000 
will  be  due  next  month ;  I  shall  bring  it 
with  our  troops  myself.”  He  received  as 
good  as  he  sent  in  this  reply  :  “  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  ameliorate  your  captivity  by  all 
the  means  in  my  power.” 

—  'The  Government  has  sent  round  to  the 
numerous  cafe  concerts  in  Paris  the  neces¬ 
sary  authority  for  singing  the  “  Marseillaise.” 
Madlle.  Theresa  has  introduced  it  into  La 
Chatte  Blanche  at  the  Gaite.  Proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  Rochefort’s  partisans,  a 
few  weeks  back,  this  song  was  revolutionarj 
and  subversive  of  the  empire ;  now  to  sing 
it  is  considered  the  height  of  patriotism. 

—  While  the  whole  of  Europe  is  agitated, 
and  people  are  flying  from  the  locality  which 
is  expected  to  be  the  ar  na  of  the  war,  the 
chess-players  are  quite  oblivious  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  announce  that  the  congress 
of  chess-players  will  meet  at  Baden  Baden 
this  month  as  proposed,  "  and  hope  to  have 
some  exciting  matches.”  The  game  being 
played  between  France  and  Prussia  will,  of 
course,  be  as  nothing  to  it. 

—  A  nulitary  commission  at  fSt.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  actively  engaged  in  studying  some 
modifications  which  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  knapsacks.  A  F'rench  doctor  | 
has  laid  before  the  commission  a  knapsack 
which  by  means  of  a  simple  piece  of  mecha¬ 
nism  can  bo  brought  round  to  the  front,  and 
made  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  breast¬ 
plate  for  the  soldier  and  a  rest  for  his  rifle. 
Fk^onomy  in  space  is  the  order  of  the  age. 

—  The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  has  adopted  a 
somewhat  novel  method  of  bringing  bis  em¬ 
ploye's  to  reason  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  threat¬ 
ened  strike.  The  men  employed  in  his  col- 
leries  at  Dysart  having  become  infected  by 
the  prevalent  discontent  among  the  Scotch 
miners,  threatened  a  combination  to  enforce 
a  change  in  the  hours  of  work  and  to  raise 
wages.  The  earl,  on  hearing  this,  sent  a 
letter  to  them,  being  unable  to  address  them 
jiersonally,  and  in  it  he  puts  the  situation 
before  them  with  singular  plainness.  'They 
possess  many  advantages,  he  says,  which  do 
not  belong  to  other  miners.  The  Dysart 
Colleries  are  worked  by  the  proprietor  at 
his  own  cost  and  risk,  and  at  first  were 
hardly  remuneritive.  Even  now  the  water 
constantly  threatens  the  pits,  and  capital 
and  engineering  must  consiquently  be 
always  at  hand.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
men  are  well  paid,  good  schools  are  provided 
for  the  children,  the  dwellings  are  for  the 
most  part  favorable,  and  the  bonrs  of  labor 
are  not  excessive.  Lord  Rosslyn  is  also 
building  a  new  school,  and  is  about  to  ex¬ 
pend  £  1,000  in  cottages.  >I'hat  will  the 
men,  he  a-sks,  gain  oy  their  threatened 
strike  ?  They  will  have  to  le«ve  their 
houses,  for  which  they  pay  no  rent.  “  You 
caunot,”  he  adds,  “  live  without  me  ;  I  can, 
however  sorry  I  should  be  to  do  so,  live 
without  you.”  Ho  begs  them  not  to  be  mis¬ 
led  by  the  jasrsuasions  of  others  whose  posi¬ 
tion  is  totally  dissimilar,  and  he  charges 
them  to  maintain  the  mutual  confidence 
which  has  existed  between  employer  and 
employed  at  Dysart  for  one  huncired  years. 
He  will  not,  however,  submit  to  their  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

—  The  “  Zundnadel-gewehr,”  or  Prussian 
needle-gun  as  it  is  called,  with  which  the 
German  troops  are  armed,  derives  its  name 
from  the  stout  wire  or  needle  which,  pierc¬ 
ing  through  the  centre  of  the  cartridge. 


strikes  a  detonating  patch  in  the  back  of  the 
bullet,  igniting  the  powder  internally  with¬ 
out  communication  from  the  outside,  as  by 
the  ordinary  flint  or  percussion  cap.  This 
idea  of  ignition  originated  with  a  Londoner, 
a  Mr.  Moser,  who,  in  1831,  patented  it  for 
use  in  muzzle-loading  guns,  his  object  being 
simply  the  saving  of  tune  and  toil  in  prim¬ 
ing  or  capping.  Meeting  with  no  encour¬ 
agement  in  England,  he  carried  his  invention 
to  Prussia,  where  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Herr  Dreyse,  a  gunmaker  of  ISomala,  who 
applied  it  to  his  plan  of  closing  the  breech, 
which  was  simply  that  of  a  bolt  of  the  same 
form,  and  working  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  ordinary  door-fastening.  The  needle 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  bolt,  when  released 
by  the  trigger,  was  forced  forward  by  a  spi- 
r^  spring  against  the  fulminate  in  the  bul¬ 
let,  bring  the  powder  with  the  usual  effect. 
The  arm  thus  jointly  invented  was  introduced 
into  the  Prussian  army  in  1848.  Herr  Dreyse, 
who  died  in  1868,  made  a  few  improvements, 
in  weight,  form,  and  finish,  but  the  principle 
has  remained  intact  throughout.  The  first 
effective  test  of  the  needle-gun  was  in  the 
Danish  war  of  1864,  when,  notwithstanding 
palpable  and  inherent  defects,  it  did  such 
service  as  aroused  the  attention  of  other 
Governments  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
some  more  facile  weapon  than  the  muzzle¬ 
loading  rifle.  The  Prusso- Austrian  war  of 
1866  settled  the  question,  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  genius  of  both  Europe  and  America  has 
since  been  fruitful  in  improving  the  Dreyse- 
Moser  invention.  By  many  competent  au¬ 
thorities  the  Prussian  bolt  system  was  ob¬ 
jected  to,  as  involving  excessive  friction,  un¬ 
due  weight,  and  clumsy  form.  From  loose¬ 
ness  of  fit  in  the  breech,  the  needle-gun  has 
been  notorious  for  windage  or  escape  of  gas, 
and  consequent  loss  in  the  direction  and 
range  of  bullet ;  while  it  has  remained  a  de¬ 
batable  point  whether  any  and  what  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained  by  igniting  the  powder  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  cartridge.  Alterations  and 
improvements  in  both  these  respects  have 
l)een  under  the  consideration  of  the  Prussian 
War  Office ;  but  nothing  has  been  materi¬ 
ally  advanced,  and  the  present  campaign 
will  be  undertaken  with  the  same  weapons 
used  on  the  fields  of  Koniggratz  and  Sa- 
dowa. 

—  Fmglish  undertakers  have  seldom  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  severe  blow  as  that  dealt  to 
them  by  Mr.  Dickens’s  will.  “  I  emphati¬ 
cally  direct  that  I  be  buried  in  an  inexpen¬ 
sive,  unostentatious,  and  strictly  private 
manner;  that  no  public  announcement  be 
made  of  the  time  or  place  of  my  burial ;  that 
at  the  utmost  not  more  than  three  plain 
mourning  coaches  be  employed,  and  that 
those  who  attend  my  funeral  wear  no  scarf, 
cloak,  black  bow,  long  hatband,  or  other 
such  revolting  absurdity.”  This  is  plain 
speaking,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and 
the  grim  ravens  who  hover  round  the  house 
of  mourning  with  the  view  of  turning  tears 
into  cash  will  be  all  in  a  flutter  when  they 
read  this  expression  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  their  tracle,  uttered  by  one  whose  voice 
has  none  the  less  influence  because  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  grave.  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Dickens  have  all  set  an 
example,  which  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  will 
do  well  to  follow,  of  simplicity  in  their  fu¬ 
nerals.  The  day  will  come  when  we,  or 
rather  our  descendants,  will  wonder  that  un¬ 
dertakers  were  ever  permitted  to  trade  upon 
our  sorrows  in  the  present  disgraceful  fash¬ 
ion.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  the 
head  of  a  family  dies,  every  six’pence  is  of 
value,  and  nothing  more  lamentable  can  be 
conceived  than  that  the  hard-earned  savings 
intended  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  a 
wife  and  children  should  be  squandered  on 
black  kid  gloves  and  silk  hatbands  for 
second  cousins,  doctors,  servants,  and  others 
who  are  mere  pujqiets  in  the  hands  of  the 
undertaker  to  help  him  to  plunder  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  deceased.  If  one  or  two  dukes 
and  duchesses  would  have  the  kindness  to 
direct  that  their  remains  were  to  be  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  ground  without  having  a  brick 
vault  specially  made  to  receive  them,  the 
middle  classes  would  at  once  consent  to  be 
buried  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  this  would 
cut  off"  the  bricklayer,  who,  with  the  haber^ 
dasher,  joins  the  undertaker  in  the  work  of 
extortion.  Brick  vaults  are  but  attempts  to 
fight  with  nature,  who,  in  the  long  run,  will 
be  victorious.  We  have  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  unlearn  on  this  subject;  but  the 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  conquer  our 
prejudices  and  not  be  afraid  to  say  to  the 
portly  undertaker,  as  he  solemnly  stalks 
through  the  streets  at  the  head  of  a  funeral 
procession,  “  My  dear  sir,  instead  of  being 
as  you  imagine  an  imposing  object,  you  are, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dickens,  simply  ‘  a  re¬ 
volting  absurdity.’  ” 
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AN  ENGAGED  MAN. 

IN  TWELVE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  I. 

Mr.  BERTIE  BOGER  — «  Old  Boger” 
he  WM  commonly  celled  by  his  ec- 
quaintances,  but  this  was  behind  his  back 
—  was  to  be  seen  daily  about  noon  at  his 
club,  the  Acropoli^  in  iHccadilly.  He  was 
wont  for  some  hoars  to  occupy  a  chair  by 
the  window  in  the  morning>room  of  that  in* 
stitution,  and  to  entertain  himself  with  pe* 
rusing  the  newspapers  through  his  double 
gold-rimmed  eye-glasses,  with  gasiiig  inter¬ 
mittently  at  the  passers-by  in  tM  street,  and 
with  many  applications  to  his  snuff-box,  for 
he  favorra  the  old-tashioned  practice  of 
snuff-taking,  and  reprobated  the  more  prev¬ 
alent  modem  vice  of  smoking.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  he  would  interi'hange  talk  with  his 
old  friend  Pettigrew,  also  a  member  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  to  be  found  very  constantly 
within  its  halls  at  midday. 

‘  “  What ’s  the  matter  with  old  Boger  ?  ” 
one  youthful  member  of  the  Acropolis  in¬ 
quire  in  a  whisper  of  another  youthful  mem¬ 
ber.  “  He ’s  bwn  jumping  about  all  the 
morning  like  a  parched  pea.” 

Mr.  Boger  had  always  set  his  face  against 
the  admission  of  young  men  into  the  club. 
He  did  not  like  them,  he  confessed.  Such 
observations  as  the  above  —  he  had  not 
heard  it  exactly,  but  he  was  conscious  of 
the  whisper,  and  suspected  that  he  was  the 
object  of  it  —  were  not  likely  to  commend 
youthful  meml)er8  to  his  favor.  Still  they 
were  a  necessity.  Unhappily,  the  old  mem¬ 
bers  were  apt  to  die  off  occasionally,  though, 
to  do  them  lustice,  they  lingered  in  the  club 
as  long  as  they  possibly  could.  Their  places 
had  to  be  filled :  the  club  must  have  mem¬ 
bers,  It  could  only  be  carried  on  ailer  the 
usual  method,  —  by  the  receipt  of  entrance 
fees  and  yearly  subscriptions.  Indeed,  for 
all  its  splendor  of  aspect,  the  Acropolis,  like 
many  of  its  kindred  institutions,  was  not  too 
prosperous  in  regard  to  its  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  Candidates  for  election  were  almost 
invariably  young ;  the  mature  and  the  se¬ 
nile  were,  of  course,  already  settled  as  to 
their  clubs.  The  thing  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  but  none  the  less  distasteful  to 
Mr.  Boger,  who,  in  regard  to  his  juvenile  co¬ 
members,  felt  much  what  a  special  jury  may 
be  supposed  to  feel  when,  owing  to  deficien¬ 
cy  in  their  number,  a  tales  is  prayed,  and  a 
common  juryman  is  allowed  to  jom  them  in 
their  box, 

Still,  on  tlie  morning  under  mention,  Mr. 
Boger’s  manner  was  certainly  disquieted, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  justifying  the  irrev¬ 
erent  criticism,  “  that  he  jumped  about  like 
a  parched  pea.”  He  wore  an  anxious  look ; 
hia  eyes  were  restless  ;  his  cheeks  were 
flushed.  He  could  not  occupy  himself  with 
his  newspaper,  or  find  diversion  in  gazing 
from  the  window,  after  his  usual  composed 
placid  fashion ;  and  his  scat  in  lus  chair 
was  as  uneasy  as  though  it  had  been  the 
saddle  of  a  high-mettled  steed,  and  he  an 
unpractised  horseman,  as  indeed  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be.  He  watched  the  door,  more¬ 
over,  with  a  nervous  persistency.  His  face 
brightened  at  length,  and  he  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely  when  he  perceived  the 
entrance  of  his  friend  Pettigrew. 

*’<  I ’m  going  to  tell  you  something  that 
will  surprise  you,  Pettigrew,”  Mr.  Boger 
said  presently  in  a  subdued  yet  important 
tone.  Mr.  Pettigrew  looked  rather  as  though 
he  did  not  want  to  be  surprised. 

It  may  be  noted  that  men  generally  find 
a  curious  sort  of  pleasure  in  exciting  sur¬ 
prise.  From  an  elevated  position  in  the 
clouds,  as  it  were,  they  are  enabled,  calm 
and  unmoved  the  while,  to  cause  and  to  con¬ 
template  the  perturbation  of  their  fellows. 
They  arc  in  tne  situation  of  a  gunner  en¬ 
gaged  in  discharging  his  ordnance,  who  has 
only  to  await  the  effect  his  shot  may  have 
upon  the  point  towards  which  it  is  turned, 
the  effect  itself  being  the  concern  of  those 
who  may  find  the  cannon-ball  suddenly  in 
their  midst.  The  drawback  upon  the  de¬ 
lights  of  surprising  consists,  perhaps,  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are  surprised 
are  apt  thereupon  to  abandon  all  restraint, 
and  to  speak  out  very  loudly  and  abruptly, 
their  ejaculations  being  oftentimes  distin- 
guishea  further  by  a  sincerity  which  may 
chance  to  be  inconvenient  and  unpleasant. 

“The  fact  is,  my  dear  Pettigrew,  it’s  a 
secret  at  present,  and  you  're  the  first  per¬ 
son  I ’ve  mentioned  it  to,  but  —  I  ’rn  going 
to  tte  married  !  ” 

Pettigrew  was  certainly  surprised.  So 
far,  Mr.  Boger  was  fully  satisfied.  He 
watched  with  interest  Pettigrew’s  start  of 
amazement ;  the  parting  of  has  lips,  imtil  all 
his  teeth  became  visible,  some  of  them  being 
plainly  artificial ;  the  lifting  of  his  eyebrows, 
imtil  his  rather  bald  forehead  became  quite 


ploughed  with  wrinkles,  and  the  general  air 
of  bewilderment  and  incredulitv  which  pos¬ 
sessed  and  convulsed  him.  Then  he  ex¬ 
claimed  abruptly ;  “  You  ’re  never  going  to 
do  anything  so  foolish !  ” 

He  was  not  a  rude  man  as  a  rule ;  indeed, 
he  prided  himself,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  upon  the  polish  and  suavity  of  his 
speech  and  demeanor  generally.  But  he 
was  certainly  rather  rude  uiioa  the  occasion 
in  question.  Mr.  BogiT,  nowever,  waived 
any  objection  on  this  account,  and  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  repeating  his  former  state¬ 
ment. 

“  What !  At  gour  time  of  life  ?  ”  cried 
Pettigrew. 

Boger  felt  that  that  was  rather  too  bad  of 
Pettigrew.  A  man  does  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  his  “  time  of  life,”  as  it  is  called. 
There  can  be  no  need  whatever  for  its  being 
made  a  subject  of  remark.  A  man’s  a^e  is 
surely  a  matter  between  himself  and  his  in¬ 
surance  office,  and  is  possibly  also  the  affair 
of  those  inquisitorial  government  functiona¬ 
ries  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  census 
every  ten  years  or  so. 

“  Yes,  at  mg  time  of  life,”  Mr.  Boger  said 
firmly.  Thereupon  Pettigrew  whistled ; 
without  doubt,  an  indecorous  thing  to  do  at 
any  time.  Mr.  Boger  felt  tempted  to  re¬ 
monstrate  upon  this  impropriety  of  conduct, 
when  Pettigrew  demanded  suddenly,  “  How 
about  Mrs.  Kettlewell  ?  ”  Mr.  Boger  did 
not  appc'ar  to  be  prepared  with  a  reply  to 
that  inquiry,  and  was  silent. 

Mrs.  Kettlewell  was  in  truth  his  landlady. 
He  had  for  many  years  occupied  a  (lortion 
of  her  house  iti  Sackbut  Place,  a  confined 
but  perfectly  genteel  no-thoroughfare  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Acropolis.  Mr.  Boger 
had  been  for  some  time  aware  of  a  rumor 
current  among  his  acquaintances,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  permittea  himself  to  be  much 
governed  by  Mrs.  Kettlewell.  He  had  not 
mought  it  expedient,  however,  to  contradict 
or  notice  in  any  way  a  report  he  held  to  be 
utterly  nonsensical. 

Mr.  Boger  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  his  friend.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  had  endured  the  annoyance  of  Pettimw’s 
frank  expressions  of  astonishment.  Petti¬ 
grew  had  been  thrown  off  his  guard,  had 
been  brusque,  perhaps  even  a  little  gross. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  himself  vexed  at  the 
want  of  command  over  his  feelings  that  he 
bad  manifested.  He  remained  silent  for 
some  minutes;  then  he  said  wiUi  a  more 
composed  air  than  he  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  assume,  “  And  so  you  are  really  and 
truly  going  to  be  married  1  ”  This  was  not 
put  as  a  question  exactly,  but  rather  as  a 
tentative  sentiment  which  he  de.-ired  to 
have  once  more  officially  confirmed.  Mr. 
Boger  assured  bis  friend  that  he  had  been 
Mieoking  strictly  of  a  matter  of  tact.  Mr. 
Pettigrew  looked  very  grave.  “  You  ’re  a 
bold  man,  Boger,”  he  said.  Mr.  Boger 
seemed  not  displeased  to  be  thus  credited 
with  boldness. 

“  I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  you,” 
said  Pettigrew  wi&  a  deep  sigh ;  and  then 
he  mumbled  some  formal  phrases  of  compli¬ 
ment.  Boger  did  not  hear  them  distinctly, 
but  took  their  purport  for  granted.  Ilis 
friend  was  understood  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  formulae  and  ethiiiettes  of  social  life. 
Boger  did  not  doubt  tnat,  now  that  he  had 
regained  mastery  over  his  emotions,  Petti¬ 
grew’s  expressions  were,  at  any  rate  in  in¬ 
tent,  of  a  becoming  and  appropriate  kind. 

Boger  even  found  his  hand  warmly  shak¬ 
en  by  his  old  comrade.  At  first  he  thought 
that  Pettigrew  was  taking  leave  of  liiin ; 
but  as  he  did  not  withdraw,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  performance  was  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  Boger  wished  that  his  friend’s  man¬ 
ner  had  been  a  little  less  severe  and  solemn, 
and  bethought  him  that  the  chaplain  at 
Newgate  must  shake  hands  with  tne  capi¬ 
tally  condemned  criminal  on  the  scaffold  in- 
much  the  same  awful  and  significant  way. 
Probably  Pettigrew  did  not  intend  to  con¬ 
vey  any  so  lugubrious  a  suggestion,  however. 
Cockney  wags  might  indulgo  in  facetious 
association  of  matrimony  vriu  the  final  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  law,  —  with  jocose  confusion  of 
the  words  halter  and  altar  ;  and  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  Pettigrew,  being  a  person  of  wide 
experience  and  information,  might  have  be¬ 
come  cognizant  of  some  such  feeble  and 
contemptible  drollery.  But  clearly,  he  re¬ 
spected  himself  and  the  well-being  of  society 
too  much  to  be  chargeable  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  with  waggishness  so  unworthy. 

He  waited  with  an  attentive  air,  as  though 
expecting  to  be  furnished  with  further  in¬ 
formation.  The  worst  of  it  was  as  Boger 
felt,  that  his  expression  was  one  of  solicitude 
and  melancholy.  He  was  bent  upon  being 
itiful  and  compassionate.  It  was  plain  that 
e  regarded  Boger  as  a  person  upon  whom 


a  very  serious  misfortune  had  suddenly  fall¬ 
en,  and  whose  friends  it  behooved,  therefon*, 
to  do  their  utmost  in  the  way  of  comforting 
and  condoling.  Boger  was  in  trouble,  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  his  own  misconduct,  it  was 
true;  but  still,  an  old  associate  of  many 
years’  standing,  while  holding  his  doings  in 
"severe  reprehension,  was  bound  not  to  desert 
him,  but  to  afford  the  full  benefit  of  his  sym- 
pathv  at  any  rate.  Tliis  was  the  ]K)sitiun 
Pettigrew  assumed,  and  Boger  found  it 
rather  intolerable.  He  would  greatly  have 
preferred  his  friend  being  jocose  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  r&llying  him  humorously,  in 
moderation,  of  course,  on  the  change  of  life 
he  had  planned,  and  the  secrecy  he  had 
maintained  in  regard  to  his  inUmlions.  “  I 
should  not  care,”  thought  Boger,  “if  his 
jests  were  ever  so  old,  and  worn,  and  con¬ 
ventional, —  anything  would  be  preferable 
to  his  present  gloomy  and  dispiriting  air. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  my  love  affair  —  for  such 
it  is  —  to  Pettigrew,  in  any  case ;  but  in  his 
reseat  rueful  mood,  it ’s  really  dn‘adful ; 
e  seems  so  determined  to  look  at  the  maU 
ter  in  its  worst  possible  point  of  view.  It 
has  it’s  grave  aspect,  no  doubt;  but  in  his 
eyes,  its  every  aspect  is  grave.  I  bi'gin  to 
wish  that  1  had  not  mentioned  the  thing  at 
all,  —  that  I  had  foregone  wholly  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  surprising  Pettigrew.  Still,  some 
time  or  other  he  must  have  learned  it,  and 
it ’s  best  that  he  should  hear  it  direct  from 
me.” 

Mr.  Boger  cleared  his  voice,  and  made 
one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  enter  up¬ 
on  a  brief  narration  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  led  to  his  engagement;  but  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  tlie  roof  of  his  mouth. 
He  experienced  a  curious  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  words  in  which  to  express  himself. 
Pettigrew’s  rather  fishy  eyes,  as  he  sat  mo¬ 
tionless  aw'aiting  information,  seemed  to 
glare  upon  him  blankly  with  a  paralyzing 
kind  of  effect. 

“Any  money?”  Pettigrew  inquired  at 
length.  He  was  weary  of  the  continued  si¬ 
lence.  He  desired  to  plunge  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  matter,  since  his  friend  hesitated 
so  much  about  its  commencement.  Peibaps 
he  wanted  to  have  done  with  the  thing,  and 
get  to  his  usual  morning’s  work  with  the 
newspapers.  Besides,  Boger’s  conduct  was 
at  present  wholly  unintelligible  to  him.  He 
was  casting  about  for  some  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation  of  it.  If  he  could  be  satisfied  that 
the  future  Mrs.  Boger  was  possessed  of 
wealtli,  the  case  would  come  more  within 
the  radius  of  his  comprehension.  He  would 
then  “  see  his  way.”  At  present,  he  did  not 
see  it  at  all.  “  Any  money  ?  ” 

“  She  has  no  monev,”  said  Boger. 

Pettigrew’s  jaw  dropjied.  He  clearly 
thought  that  Boger  was  out  of  his  mind. 

“  I’m  not  a  fortune-hunter,  —  I  never  was 
one,”  urged  Boger,  with  apparent  annoyance 
at  the  expression  of  his  friend’s  face.  “  I 
could  never  condescend  to  marrj-  for  money. 
Rich  or  poor,  she  would  be  the  same  to 
me.” 

“  Precisely  —  precisely  —  of  course ;  no 
doubt,”  he  answered  with  that  promptness 
of  acquiescence  noticeable  in  the  attendants 
in  lunatic  asylums,  who  always  shrink  from 
opjiosing  or  contradicting  the  assertions, 
however  fatuous  and  extravagant,  of  the 
patients  committed  to  their  care,  lest  they 
should  become  irritated  or  excited  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  extent.  It  was  evident,  however,  as 
Boger  thought,  that  he  was  yet  regarded  as 
by  no  means  beyond  the  reach  of  mercenary 
and  sordid  motives,  even  in  relation  to  so 
serious  a  step  as  marriage.  Not  that  Petti¬ 
grew  held  such  motives,  probably,  to  be  de¬ 
serving  of  umpialified  censure. 

“  Young  ?  ”  he  next  inquired. 

Boger  made  avowal  that  the  lady  was  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Pettigrew  protruded 
his  chin  by  way  of  comment  on  this  state¬ 
ment.  He  seemed  to  think  it  the  worst 
thing  he  had  yet  heard.  Boger’s  union  with 
a  young  wife  struck  him  as  preposterous. 
In  favor  of  marriage  with  a  lady  of  mature 
years,  —  a  widow,  possibly,  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  with  all  silly  romantic  notions 
shaken  from  her  by  the  storms  of  life,  as  the 
blossom  is  stripped  from  a  tree  by  the  wind, 
armed  against  the  world,  and  prepared  to 
give  it  no  quiirter,  the  while  she  would  be 
prompt  to  take  all  she  could  get  fiom  it ;  a 
woman  of  experience  and  juactical  ideas,  in 
fine  without  exalted  expectations  on  any 
subject,  —  in  favor  of  such  a  marriage,  there 
might  be  something  to  be  urged,  —  some¬ 
thing  “  to  go  to  the  jury,”  as  lawyers  have 
it.  Pettigrew’s  notion  of  a  wife  was,  an  aid 
to  a  man’s  selfishness ;  one  who  would  care 
for  his  interests,  and  promote  his  comforts, 
—  and,  of  course,  her  own  too,  for  that 
could  n’t  well  be  prevented ;  a  nurse  during 
his  hours  of  illness,  and  a  housekeeper  who 
would  rigidly  check  needless  expenditure ; 


would  see  that  the  co<ik  did  her  duty ;  that 
the  tradespeople  were  not  inordinately 
fraudulent ;  and  that  the  house-linen  was 
properly  airetl,  —  such  was  Pettigrew’s  idea 
of  a  |>erfect  jsartner.  At  the  same  time,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  held  it  so  im- 
|)OBsible  to  secure  the  services  of  any  one 
t  horoughly  com))ctent  to  discharge  the  duties 
in  question,  that  it  was  preftranie  to  avoid 
risk  in  the  matter,  and  to  hear  the  ills  of  his 
present  condition  with  such  complacency 
and  fortitude  as  he  I'ould  command.  For 
youth  —  in  a  wife  or  otherwise  — he  was  in¬ 
credulous  of  its  charms.  He  had  arrived  at 
a  time  of  life  when  youth  is  a  very  distant, 
and  seems  rather  a  contemptible  thing.  To 
him,  youth  signified  tolly.  How  could  he 
be  nsied  to  respect,  or  to  desire,  or  to  sym- 
{latliixe  with  folly  ? 

“Name?”  he  demanded  pn*sently  with 
abruptness ;  for  he  felt  that  his  temper  had 
lieen  severely  tried,  his  patience  unduly 
taxed. 

Mr.  Boger  whisp<'red  that  the  young  lady’s 
name  was  Lupus, —  Julia  Lupus. 

Pettigrew  shook  his  head.  Plainly  he 
did  not  like  the  name.  “  Lupuses  of  llert- 
fordshire  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Boger  thought  not.  Mr.  Lupus,  the 
father,  was  of  Maida  Vale,  —  a  medical 
man. 

Pettigrew  said  “  pooh  I  ”  It  was  manifest 
that  he  had  no  opinion  whatever  of  Maida 
Vale,  and  did  not  esteem  medical  men.  He 
rose  and  tugged  at  his  gloves,  'llien  he 
asked  again,  with  some  sjiitefulness  in  his 
tone  ana  glance,  “  How  aoout  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
well  ?  ” 

Mr.  Boger  looked  hurt,  but  held  his 
peace. 

“  I  say  again,  you  ’re  a  bold  man,  Btiger. 
—  Good-morning.” 

He  quitted  the  Acrofiolis  abruptly,  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  glance  even  at  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  lie  had  the  air  of  one  who  felt  himself 
trifled  with  —  aggrieved  —  outraged. 

“  Boger ’s  a  fool,”  he  said,  and  he  intensi¬ 
fied  the  remark  by  adding  an  oath  to  it. 
And  as  he  passed  down  Piccadilly,  there 
was  a  kind  of  irritated  strut  in  his  walk 
and  he  scowled  scornfully  at  the  world. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

Mr.  Boger  rang  for  a  glass  of  dry  sherry ; 
ho  ueedea  rtifreshment  and  support.  He 
was  not  angry  at  bis  frienii’s  behavior ;  he 
was  in  too  humble  a  mood  perhaps  to  feel 
angry ;  he  was  dejected  and  cowed.  He 
had  hoped  —  it  may  be,  a  little  against  ho{)e 
—  for  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Pet¬ 
tigrew.  “  If  our  jKisitions  were  reversed,” 
he  musi-d,  “  I  should  not  have  conducted 
myself  towards  Pettigrew  as  he  has  conduct- 
eil  himself  towards  me.  I  think  —  nay,  I 
am  sure  —  that  I  should  have  been  more 
composed,  more  considerate.  I  should  have 
controlled  my  feelings  more  effectually. 
But  I  was  wrong,  jieniaps,  to  take  him  so 
completely  by  surprise ;  I  ought  to  have 
broken  my  news  more  gradually.  Petti¬ 
grew  has  aged  a  good  deal  of  late  ;  I  don’t 
know  any  man  who  shows  his  years  more 
than  he  docs.  There ’s  a  sort  of  senile  jiet- 
ulance  come  over  him  of  late  that ’s  really 
curious ;  because,  after  all,  he ’s  nut  so 
many  years  older  than  I  am.  Well,  well, 
one  must  make  allowances.  But  he ’s  a 
good  fellow  in  the  main  ;  no  doubt  he  ’ll  be 
sorry  by  and  by  for  this  little  display  of 
temper;  and  I’m  glad  I’ve  told  him,  at 
any  rate,  —  even  if  I  did  it  clumsily,  —  it ’s 
sometliing  ofi'  my  mind.  He  ’ll  get  more 
reconciled  to  the  notion  in  time ;  and 
the  thing  need  affect  our  frieudshi|)  in  no 
way.  I  might  see  quite  as  much  of  him  as 
I  do  now.  He  will  like  Julia ;  Julia  will 
like  him.  He  will  always  be  welcome  at  my 
house.  My  marriage  may  be  even  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him ;  it  will  open  a  comfortable 
and  pleasant  household  to  him.  He  ’ll  not 
marry  now,  of  course,  himself.  Pettigrew’s 
marrying  at  his  time  of  life,  and  with  his 
way  of  thinking,  would  be  too  good  a  joke ! 
Still,  he  need  not  have  been  quite  so  hard 
upon  another  man  —  a  younger  man  —  tak¬ 
ing  unto  himself  a  wife.'^’ 

Mr.  Bo|  ger  sipped  his  sherry,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  his  jmsition. 
He  was  not  too  successftil.  Beneath  his 
self-congratulatory  reflections  there  was  a 
sediment  of  thought  of  an  acrid  and  un- 

Sleasant  flavor,  evidence  of  adulteration  and 
etrimental  admixture. 

“  It ’s  a  serious  business,  of  course,”  he 
pondered.  “  I  don’t  dispute  that.  Marriage 
always  is  a  serious  business ;  and  the  older 
one  grows,  and  the  longer  one  defers  it,  the 
more  serious  it  liecomes.  1  ’m  not  so  young 
—  not  merely  so  young,  I  admit  —  as  1  have 
been ;  and  one’s  couiage  does  n’t  increase 
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as  one  advances  in  years.  We  flatter  our¬ 
selves  oftentimes  that  we  are  prudent,  when, 
if  we  were  to  say  cowardly,  we  should  more 
correctly  describe  the  state  of  the  cate.  We 
<lescant  uiKtn  the  rashness  of  the  youn^,  but 
(K'casionatlv  the  timidity  of  the  elders  might 
also  form  the  subject  of  our  observations.  1 
know  I  wish  I  had  something  of  the  precij)- 
itaney  and  indiscretion  of  youth.  1  am  suf¬ 
fering  lK):n  my  acriuired  habit  of  circum- 
s)K‘ction.  I  contemplate  the  step  I  am  about 
to  take  with  much  nervousness  and  misgiv¬ 
ing.  Over  and  over  again,  I  assure  myself 
that  marriage  is  a  great  responsibility. 
AVere  I  a  young  man  —  that  is,  a  much 
younger  man  —  it  would  be  different.  1 
should  be  hopeful,  elated,  fearless,  enthusi¬ 
astic.  I  should  be  absolutely  regardless  of 
the  opinions  of  others.  Pettigrew  would  be 
nobody  :  his  sentiments  nothing  to  me.  I 
sliouUt  hold  on  iiiy  course,  supremely  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  its  correctness,  convinced  that  it 
was  the  only  course  possible  to  me.  Jn  the 
fire  of  my  passion,  all  considerations  antag¬ 
onistic  to  it  woultl  be  withered  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  My  impetuosity  would  mow  down 
everything  in  its  path.  But  now,  all  is  oth¬ 
erwise.  1  am  nervous,  timorous,  anxious.  I 
lurn  to  Pettigrew,  in  hopes  that  he  will 
li'.diten  me  of  my  cares ;  will  take  a  more 
clieerlul  view  of  my  situation  ;  will  comfort 
me,  and  back  me  up,  as  it ’s  called.  But  he 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ilis  tone  is 
gloomy  in  the  extreme ;  his  opinion  is  one  of 
deep  despondency.  He  thinks  marriage  to 
be  even  a  greater  responsibility  than  1  think 
it,  —  the  most  serious  business  in  the  world, 
indeed,  —  that ’s  Pettigrew’s  opinion.  I  look 
about  for  supjKirt,  —  for  a  stick,  as  it  were, 
to  lean  upon,  —  1  find  Pettigrew  :  he  gives 
way  directly  ;  totters,  and  curves,  and  twists 
under  me  like  a  halfpenny  cane.  In  fact, 
he ’s  of  no  sort  of  service  to  me  ;  he  lets  me 
down  altogether;  reduces  me  to  a  worse 
state  than  ever.” 

Something  to  the  alxive  effect,  if  not  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  above  phrases,  ran  Mr.  Boger’s 
meditations;  and  gradually  he  thought  him¬ 
self  into  a  most  depressed  condition  of  mind. 
He  was  obliged  to  ring  for  a  second  glass  of 
sherry ;  but  even  the  sherry,  it  seemed  to 
him,  wanted  flavor,  or  body,  or  age,  or 
smacked  of  acidity,  or  was  otherwise,  on 
that  particular  morning,  objectionable,  and 
unlike  the  customary  sherry  of  the  Acrop¬ 
olis.  His  only  consolation  consisted  in  for¬ 
cibly  directing  his  reflections  tow.ards  his 
Julia;  while  yet  there  occurred  to  him  a 
suspicion  of  something  ludicrous  lurking  in 
the  fact  of  his  —  B*‘rtie  Boger’s  (Bertie  to 
lie  jironounced  Bortie,  if  you  please)  —  be¬ 
ing  80  placed  in  relation  to  a  youn^  lady, 
not  his  wife,  as  to  be  bound  to  desenbe  her 
as  hin  Julia,  —  hin  peculiarly,  and  none  oth¬ 
er’s. 

CHArTEU  III. 

How  had  she  come  to  be  Iim  Julia?  He 
was,  of  course,  old  enough  to  be  her  father, 
without  need,  in  such  case,  of  supposing  him 
invested  with  parental  res{)onBibilities  at  a 
very  youthful  period  of  his  career.  He  had 
only  recently  made  her  acquaintance ;  but 
to  certain  members  of  her  family  he  had 
been  well  known  long  years  ago.  He  had 
been  at  sclux)!  with  George  Lupus,  her  fa¬ 
ther  ;  had  been  his  intimate  associate  when 
he  was  pursuing  his  medical  studies,  was 
“  walking  the '  hospitals,”  and  afterwards 
•acting  as  assistant  in  the  surgery  of  old 
Joshua  Bates  of  Bedford  Row,  the  well- 
known  general  practitioner.  Upon  the 
marriagt!  of  George  Lupus  with  ALss  Ame¬ 
lia  Bates,  since  deceased,  Bertie  Boger  had 
officiated  as  “  best  man.”  Lupus  had  after¬ 
wards  (piitted  England  in  the  capacity  of 
army  surgeon,  and  had  jiassed  many  years 
of  his  life  in  the  VVest  Indies.  Boger  lost 
sight  of  him.  Fur  a  while  they  had  kept  up 
a  correspondence ;  but  this  had  gradually 
<lrooTxxl,  and  at  last  had  expired  alto^ther. 
Lupus  was  too  busy  to  write  letters ;  Boger, 
j)erhaps,  too  idle.  They  had  met  again  by 
the  merest  accident  ouite  recently  upon 
Brighton  pier.  Time  nad  been  busy  with 
the  [)ersonal  aspect  of  both,  and  they  had 
some  difficultv  in  recognizing  each  other. 
They  renewed  their  old  friendship.  Lupus 
had  saved  some  money,  had  boumt  a  prac¬ 
tice,  and  settled  at  Maida  Vale.  Boger  went 
to  dine  with  him  one  Sunday,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  his  friend’s  only  cliild,  Julia 
Lupus.  After  that  first  visit  he  ate  many 
dinners  at  the  hospitable  Maida  Vale  villa, 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  Julia. 

“  Falling  in  love  ”  is,  of  course,  a  conven¬ 
tional  expression.  Mr.  Boger  being  no  lon¬ 
ger  young,  and  now  carrying  much  flesh  up¬ 
on  his  figure,  did  not  permit  himself  to  fall 
from  a  great  height,  or  to  a  great  depth.  He 
felt  that  such  ah  exploit  had  a  gympastjc  hir 


about  it  unsuited  to  his  years  and  physical 
proportions.  He  rather  let  himself  down 
gently  and  very  carefully  into  love.  “  Head¬ 
ers  ”  of  all  kinds  are  for  the  adolescent  and 
the  agile.  !Mr.  Boger  did  not  now  pretend 
to  be  either  one  or  the  other.  “  If  1  ’m  ever 
to  marry,”  he  bethought  himself  one  morn¬ 
ing,  “  I  8up[)08e  it ’s  time  I  set  about  it.” 
Of  that  there  could  be  little  question.  He 
hail  only  to  look  in  the  glass  over  his  man¬ 
tel-piece  to  be  satisfied  that  the  lapse  of  years 
had  been  duly  registered  in  lines  and  wrin¬ 
kles  u]K)n  his  face.  There  was  a  long  ad¬ 
dition  sum  inscribed  on  his  brow.  He  turned 
away ;  he  did  not  care  to  reckon  it  up  and 
set  down  the  correct  total.  That  the  notion 
of  marriage  hail  occurred  to  him  before,  need 
not  be  said.  The  pale  ghost  of  a  possible 
wife  forever  haunts  the  meditations  of  the 
bachelor,  of  whatever  age.  “  If  I  ’in  ever  to 
marry,”  he  resumed,  “  1  think  Julia  Lupus 
would  be  the  sort  of  woman  1  should  choose 
for  my  wife.” 

He  was  conscious  that  he  could  no  lunger 
offer  the  fair  Julia  love  as  he  had  once  un¬ 
derstood  love  to  be  in  days  long  gone  by. 
We  need  not  disturb  the  hazy  history  of 
Boger’s  past  experiences  of  the  tender  and 
universal  passion.  As  a  young  man,  he  had 
doubtless  undergone  the  disorder, — “  taking 
it  favorably,”  as  doctors  say,  —  less  vuu- 
lently  attacked  by  it,  perhaps,  than  certain 
of  his  contemporaries.  Nevertheless,  in  ex¬ 
tremely  confidential  moments,  he  had  some¬ 
times  been  heard  to  avow,  that  at  one  stage 
of  his  career  his  very  life  had  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  smiles  of  a  certain  Emily. 
She  had  been  fickle  and  false,  however ;  still, 
he  had  survived  her  ill-treatment  of  him, 
and  if  injured  in  heart,  had  thrived  and  fat¬ 
tened  in  regard  to  other  portions  of  his  anat¬ 
om^'.  But  now  “  a  grand  passion,”  with  its 
attitudes,  ejaculations,  oaths,  tears,  hyster¬ 
ics,  and  ecstasies,  was  no  more  for  him  ;  of 
that  he  was  i^uite  satisfied.  The  part  of 
Romeo  was  now  for  less  mature  players ;  he 
had  outgrown  it  —  particularly  in  the  region 
of  the  waist.  He  had  toned  down  into  a 
simpler  condition  of  mind;  the  love  he  could 
now  tender  —  for  it  iciw  love,  he  maintained 
—  lacked  the  old  gorgeous  garnishing,  trim¬ 
ming,  and  attractive  appliances  of  dishing 
and  serving  up ;  it  resembled  a  rua.st  leg  of 
mutton  on  its  second  day.  The  hot  viand 
in  its  integrity  had  been  set  before  the  Em¬ 
ily  of  long  ago.  She  seemed  a  vague  crea¬ 
ture  now,  contemplated  through  the  mist  of 
years;  she  had  been  a  formidable  actual 
{lersonage  then,  gifted  with  keen  teeth  and 
a  hearty  appetite.  She  had  made  havoc  of 
that  whole  hot  joint,  —  had  indeed  cut  cru¬ 
elly  into  it,  according  to  Boger;  so  that  now 
it  was  but  to  a  warmed-up,  hashed,  minced 
sort  of  repast  he  could  invite  Miss  Lupus. 
It  was  something  indeed  that  a  dead  cold 
dish  was  not  proffered  her ;  but  he  had  been 
careful,  as  he  believed,  to  provide  fare  of  a 
kind  sufficiently  attractive,  besides  being 
wholesome  and  nutritious. 

For  Julia  Lupus  was  of  a  calm  nature,  — 
ilacid,  collected,  impassive.  She  was  very 
landsome,  with  regular  features,  steady 
blue  eyes,  full  throat,  deep  chest,  with  rich 
cables  of  yellow  hair,  knotted  firmly  at  the 
back  of  her  well-sliafied,  stately  head,  of 
large  statuesque  frame,  without  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  or  edges,  —  all  beautifully  rounded  oflF, 
jKilished  and  finished,  —  a  superb  blonde  in¬ 
deed.  She  was  accomplished,  —  could  play 
and  sing  admirably,  —  only  “  wanting  soul,” 
announced  Signor  Staccato,  her  musical  pre- 
ce])tor,  to  be  a  pianist  and  vocalist  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  What  did  “  soul  ”  mean  or  mat¬ 
ter  ?  Mr.  Boger  asked  himself,  listening  to 
that  full  limpid  contralto  voice,  or  watching 
the  limber  movements  of  those  shapely  hands 
upon  the  keyboard.  ITiey  were  not  small 
hands  —  she  was  not  a  small  woman ;  Boger 
found  that  he  agreed  witli  Byron  on  the 
subject  of  female  stature  —  but  then  they 
were  always  exquisitely  white,  and  soft  and 
cool.  Welcoming  her  father’s  friend,  her 
hand  n-sted  in  his  fur  a  moment  with  the 
cold  unresisting  downiness  of  the  body  of  a 
dead  dove.  She  painted  in  water-colors, 
she  embroidered,  she  was  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  needleeraft ;  and  if  little  enthusi¬ 
asm  marked  her  labors  in  these  respects, 
there  was  an  abundant  industry.  She  was 
a  great  reader,  too,  of  all  sorts  of  books, 
never  permitting  her  constitutional  serenity 
to  be  disturbed,  however,  by  the  most  stim¬ 
ulating  of  literary  efforts.  She  was  not  a 
great  talker.  “  One  does  n’t  want  a  woman 
to  be  always  chattering,  you  know,”  Mr. 
Boger  had  saitl  in  deprecation  of  any  possi¬ 
ble  impeachment  of  his  Julia’s  conversa¬ 
tional  powers.  She  took  the  head  of  her 
father’s  table,  and  fulfilled  the  functions  of 
hostess^^with  ease,  grace,  and  address.  She 
was  always  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  al¬ 
ways  marvellottsly  cool;  it  did  not  seem 


that  she  could  have  been  frightened  or  made 
to  faint  or  to  scream  by  any  mortal  jiower ; 
she  would  have  been  mistress  of  herself 
though  China  had  fallen  ten  times  over.  In 
fine,  she  seemed  to  Bertie  Boger  to  be  just 
the  kind  of  woman  he  might  love  delibi-r- 
ately  at  his  age,  —  to  whom  be  might  safely 
intrust  his  happiness,  liis  dignity,  and  his 
name.  “  A  younger  man  would  n’t  under¬ 
stand,  —  would  n’t  apiireeiate  her ;  she ’s 
above  all  the  fire-and-flame  nonsense  of  the 
youthful  lover.  Her  sterling  sense  and 
beautiful  tranquillity  of  demeanor  would  be 
all  thrown  away  upon  him.  No ;  she ’s  for 
his  betters  —  for  one  of  exjierience  and  po¬ 
sition  —  who  knows  the  world  and  its  ways 

—  a  man  of  some  substance,  and  discretion, 
and  —  and  years  —  in  fact,  for  —  myself.” 
Mr.  Boger’s  addresses  were  received  by  Miss 
Lupus  with  what  might  possibly  be  cordial 
affection,  though  it  certainly  looked  rather 
like  apathy.  Still,  it  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  her  accepted  suitor. 

His  old  friend,  George  Lupus,  Mr.  Boger 
found,  as  their  renewed  intimacy  proceeded, 
to  be  less  im[)roved  by  lapse  of  time  than 
could  have  been  desired.  In  truth,  Mr.  Lu¬ 
pus  came  as  near  to  being  a  bore  —  so  B<j- 
ger  confessed  to  himself  —  as  was  possible 
to  one  who  was  the  lather  of  Julia.  Lupus 
was  not  the  better,  but  rather  the  worse,  for 
his  long  expatriation.  “  It  is  with  men  as 
with  wine,”  thought  Boger;  “not  all  are 
improved  by  travel,  by  keeping,  by  voyages 
to  the  Indies,  P^ast  or  West.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  answered  with  Lupus.  He  was 
an  inferior  vintage,  so  to  speak ;  and  travel 
has  only  thickened,  muddled,  shaken  him 
up,  and  soured  him.  He ’d  have  been  more 
palatable,  perhaps,  if  he ’d  Ijeen  kept  qui¬ 
etly  at  home ;  though  in  any  case,  jierhaps, 
he  wouldn’t  have  been  good  for  much.” 
Lupus  was  a  proser,  —  he  was  what  is  called 
“  long-winded  ;  ”  he  was  forever  hammering 
out  common-place  topics  to  an  infinite  ex¬ 
tent.  His  every  blow  spread  his  subject 
over  a  larger  sujierficies,  —  made  it  more  in¬ 
convenient  to  handle,  but  not  more  valuable, 

—  its  original  worth  having  been  inappreci¬ 
ably  small.  He  was  prone  to  dwell  labori¬ 
ously  upon  old  times  and  old  associations, 
straining  his  powers  of  memory,  and  wasting 
his  sentimental  resources  prodigiously.  AVas 
it  likely  that  Bertie  Boger,  situated  as  he 
was  in  regard  to  Julia,  would  care  to  honor 
these  repeated  draughts  upon  his  recollec¬ 
tion,  even  supposing  him  to  have  had.  in 
hand  the  necessary  means?  “  AVhv,  he 
would  make  me  out  to  be  a  perfect  Jdethu- 
sclah !  ”  Boger  said  to  himself,  with  a  shiver 
of  anguish,  and  an  alarmed  glance  at  Julia, 
when  his  old  friend  begged  him  to  recollect 
events  that  hail  hapjiened  ten,  twenty,  thir¬ 
ty,  nay,  forty  years  back.  “  You  must  surely 
remember,  Roger,  —  gail,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  was  only  yesterday.  AA’e  were  gay  young 
bucks  both  of  us  in  those  days ;  it  was  in 
the  year  one  —  or  could  it  hav  e  been  tiro  I  ” 

—  and  so  on.  Lupus  unrolled  an  endless 
coil  of  memories,  as  a  conjurer  at  a  fair 
draws  a  long  snake  from  his  bosom.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  was  not  pleasant  for  the  lover  of 
Julia;  the  moment  was  ill  chosen  for  re¬ 
minding  him  of  and  revealing  the  full  flight 
of  years  that  had  passed  over  his  head.  He 
wished  to  be  seen  at  his  youngest;  his 
friend  was  bent  upon  exposing  him  at  his 
oldest.  “ITie  worst  of  tiores  is  the  bore 
blessed  or  cursed  with  a  memory  ;  who  will 
smother  us  under  a  great  feather-bed  of  old 
reminiscences  and  associations.  So  mor¬ 
bidly  active  a  recollection  as  Lupus’s  must 
mean  softening  of  the  brain ;  and  it  is  n’t 
recollection  really ;  it ’s  half  imagination 

nd  invention.  Confound  Lupus  and  his 
legends  of  the  past !  AVhat  will  Julia  think 
of  me  ?  ”  So  Boger  meditated,  twiddling 
his  wineglass  uncomfortably,  a  cold  dew 
damping  his  worn  brow. 

Lupus  had  also  grievances  to  recount  and 
descant  upon.  Besides  being  a  bore  with  a 
memory,  he  was  a  bore  with  a  wrong.  He 
had  been  treated  badly  —  infernally,  he  said 

—  when  “in  the  service.”  He  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  government ;  his  profes¬ 
sion  had  been  slighted,  —  he  himself  had 
bi‘en  personally  insulted.  According  lo  his 
account,  the  climate  of  the  AVest  Indies  had 
been  especially  contrived  with  a  view  to  his 
annoyance  and  injury.  It  is  needless  to  set 
forth  Lupus’s  account  of  his  troubles,  or  the 
reader  might  find  himself  as  much  afflicted 
as  was  Boger  by  the  narration  of  them. 
It  was  a  vague,  dreary,  wordy,  rambling 
recital.  Even  Boger  never  fairly  compre¬ 
hended  it, —  he  only  knew  for  certain  that 
Lupus  had  brought  back  with  him  from  the 
AA'^est  Indies  two  especial  things ;  hatred 
of  the  black  man,  and  fondness  for  rum. 
In  regard  to  the  black  man,  Boger  had 
no  opinions.  Rum  disagreed  with  him 
gravely. 


Still,  he  humored  Lupus  in  the  matter  of 
his  favorite  drink.  He  followed  his  host’s 
example,  and  swallowed  tumblers  of  rum,  — 
diluted,  of  course,  with  hot  water,  and  fla¬ 
vored  with  lemon  and  sugar.  The  dyspeptic 
agonies  Boger  subsequently  underwent  must 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  .>till.  Lupus  was  Julia’s 
father.  Boger’s  situation  constrained  him 
to  commend  himself  as  best  he  could  to  the 
favor  of  both  parent  and  child.  He  drained 
his  glass,  —  even  had  it  replenished,  and 
suffered  aceordin!;ly. 

It  must  be  said  for  Lupus,  however,  that 
in  intention,  at  any  rate,  he  was  thorougldy 
kind  and  hospitable,  —  that  he  gave  of  his 
l>est,  and  that  liis  entertainments  at  the 
Maida  Vale  villa  had  their  attractions.  He 
was  hardly  to  be  censured  for  urging  upon 
his  guest  con.«umption  of  the  drink  that  was 
the  most  esteemed  by  his  own  taste. 

AVhen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Pettigrew’s 
contempt,  he  had  been  informed  by  Boger 
that  Julia  Lupus  hail  no  monev,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  position  had  been  in  some 
measure  understated.  It  was  true  that  Ju¬ 
lia  in  her  own  right  was  not  possessed  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  still,  there  could  be  no  question  that 
ujxin  the  demise  of  her  father,  such  property 
as  he  owned  would  devolve  upon  her  absi>- 
lutely  ;  and,  it  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Lupus  bad  saved  money,  invested  partly  in 
the  purchase  of  his  practice.  Moreover,  he 
had  acquired  funds  by  inheritance,  success¬ 
ful  s]M‘Culatii>n,  and  otherwise.  He  was 
generally  understood  to  be,  not  rich  exactly, 
but  for  a  professional  man,  in  t^ly  affluent 
circumstances.  It  was  not  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  disintegrate  his 
])ro|)erty  during  his  lifetime,  or  make  any 
liberal  settlement  upon  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter. 

“  At  my  death,  you  know,  she  ’ll  take  her 
chance,”  he  had  said  late  one  night  to  Bo¬ 
ger  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  not  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  Jamaica  rum.  “  She  ’ll  get  all 
there  is,  —  every  stick,  —  and  there  ’ll  be 
tidy  picking,  when  I ’m  gone,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered;  though  I  say  it  perhaps  that 
should  n’t.  A  girl  might  have  less,  at  any 
rate.  Before  that  event  comes  oflf,  and  as 
long  as  George  Lupus  keeps  clear  of  the  un¬ 
dertaker —  well — much  won’t  be  done  for 
her.  Still,  I ’m  a  fair  man,  Boger ;  no  one 
ever  dared  to  say  that  George  Lupus  was  n’t 
upright  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings. 
(Help  yourself.)  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
I ’ve  always  maintained  that  a  father  ought 
not  to  make  a  profit  by  his  daughter.  (Have 
another  tumbler.  Bless  you,  there  is  n’t  a 
headache  in  a  gallon  of  it !  It ’s  real  AVest 
Indian,  this  is;  1  ought  to  know;  I’ve 
drunk  enough  of  it.)  AVhen  Julia  marries, 
I  ’ll  make  a  calculation  to  a  fraction  of 
what  she  costs  me,  —  her  dress,  her  keep, 
every  thing,  —  and  I  ’ll  allow  her  every-  far¬ 
thing  of  that  sum,  and  pay  it  quarterly, 
punctually.  Y’ou  can’t  keep  a  girl  like  that 
—  not  in  the  condition  she  is  —  for  nothing. 
You  can’t  dress  a  girl  like  that  —  not  in  the 
silks  she  wears  —  for  nothing.  Y'ou  ’re  not 
a  family  man,  Boger,  and  don’t  understand 
these  things ;  but  take  my  wonl  for  it,  you 
can’t  do  it  under  a*  trifle.  AVell,  every  far¬ 
thing  she  costs  me  I  ’ll  pay  over  while  I ’m 
above  ground,  —  more  1  don’t  undertake  to 
do,  —  she  must  wait  till  the  old  man ’s  gone 
aloft.  Now,  you  ’re  not  going  without  an¬ 
other  cigar.  Don’t  lie  a  milksop.  Boger.” 
’Fhc  guest  had  his  sufferings  after  his  even¬ 
ings  at  the  villa  of  the  Lupuses. 


DuRixii  the  last  month  nine  hundred 
thousand  ices  have  been  consumed  in  Paris, 
giving  an  average  of  thirty  thousand  per 
day.  The  art  of  making  ices  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  by  Procope  in  1660.  It 
obtained  an  enormous  success,  for  lailies  of 
the  highest  rank  went  in  their  carriage  ■  ev¬ 
ery  evening  to  Procofie’s  co/e'  to  sip  the  new 
delicacy.  Up  to  1750  they  were  only  to  be 
obtained  during  the  summer:  but  Dubuis- 
son,  the  successor  of  Procope,  then  found 
the  means  to  make  them  all  the  year  round ; 
but  they  were  badly  prepared,  and  had  no 
consistence.  In  1 758,  at  the  Cafe  du  Caveau 
in  the  Palais  Roy.al,  they  were  made  for  the 
first  time  in  a  solid  pate'.  Since  then  they 
have  been  subjected  to  numerous  improve¬ 
ments. 


Nr M HERS  of  Germans  are  everywhere 
leaving  their  employment  to  serve  in  the 
w.'u:.  They  go  off  in  batches,  much  cheered 
on  their  departure  by  the  crowd,  the  good 
Gennans  invariably  singing  the  old  refrain, 
“  AVh.-tt  is  the  German  fatherland?” — a 
question  that,  thim  the  length  of  time  it  has 
lasted,  seems  to  be  a  puzzler,  and  at  the 
present  moment  is  likely  to  become  more 
complicated  than  ever. 


WniBLEDON,  —  SHOOTING  FOll  THE  PRIZE.  (See  Page  547.) 
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PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  HOHENZOL- 
LERN-SIGMARINGEN. 

Although  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollem  obeyed  the  demands  of  the 
French  Government  by  withdrawing  from 
the  candidature  for  the  Spanish  throne,  he 
was  not  successful  in  averting  a  dreadful 
war. 

The  founder  of  the  Hohenzollem  line  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  Count  Thassillo, 
who,  in  the  year  800,  a.  i».,  built  the  castle 
of  Zollrc,  amerwnrds  ciilled  Zollem,  and 
finally  Hohenzollem.  Here,  numerous  gen¬ 
erations  of  Counts  succeeded  each  other  for 
four  centuries,  living  in  the  old  feudal  style, 
but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  pow¬ 
erful.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  family  separated  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  branches,  subsequently  known  by  the 
names  of  Brandebourg  and  Hohenzollem, 
from  the  former  of  which  the  present  King 
of  Pmssia  is  descended.  Though  the  two 
lines  held  but  little  intercourse  with  each 
other,  a  treaty  was  made,  stipulating  that, 
should  the  male  Brandebourgs  ever  become 
extinct,  the  Hohcnzollerns  would  then  suc¬ 
ceed  to  their  wealth  and  titles.  The  younger 
branch,  in  1576,  was  again  subdivided  into 
two  lines,  named  respectively,  Hohenzollem- 
Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringcn. 
Prince  Leopold  belongs  to  the  latter.  He  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Antoine,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Prince  of  the  Sigmaringen  branch,  and 
is  35  years  old.  In  1861  he  married  the 
second  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  by 
whom  he  has  had  three  sons.  Though  an 
honorary  colonel  in  the  Pmssian  Foot- 
guards,  the  Prince  is  not  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  military  pursuits.  He  is  rather 
noted  for  the  assiiluity  with  which  he  stud¬ 
ies  and  practices  his  religions  duties  at  his 
father’s  castle  of  Uusselilorf.  Like  all  the 
Sigmaringens,  the  Prince  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Communion. 

His  younger  brother,  Charles  the  Prince 
of  Roumania,  is  said  to  have  successfully  in¬ 
vaded,  with  only  a  carj5et-bag  and  umbrella, 
the  principality  which  he  now  governs. 
Leopold  resembles  him  in  his  extreme  sim- 
jilicity  and  good-nature.  He  possesses  a 
])Iacid  disposition,  and  is  by  no  means  of  an 
obstinate  or  unyielding  character.  Under 
the  discreet  guidance  of  Marsh.al  Prim,  who, 
of  all  the  diplomatists,  princes,  and  generals, 
who  have  lately  tried  their  hand  at  gaining 
the  heart  of  the  S|)aniards,  seems  best  to 
understand  and  manage  their  peculiarities. 
Prince  Leopold  would  probably  make  as 
good  a  king  of  Spain  as  any  man,  prince  or 
otherwise,  in  Europe. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  however,  that 
the  Prince  has  had  the  refusal  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  crown,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself, 
about  two  ye.'irs  since,  having  actually  start¬ 
ed  the  Prince  as  a  candidate.  Serrano,  to 
whom  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid 
communicated  the  idea,  strongly  approved 
of  the  project,  but  the  Prince  himself  de¬ 
clined  the  offer. 

The  Prince,  though  of  the  same  family  as 
King  William,  is  related  far  more  closely  to 
the  French  Emperor,  as  his  grandmother  on 
the  father’s  side  was  Marie  Antoinette  Mu¬ 
rat,  and  on  the  mother’s  side,  the  Duchess 
Stephanie  of  Baden,  nee  Bcauharnais,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon  I. ;  while  to 
trace  his  relationship  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
it  is  necessary,  as  is  above  shown,  to  go 
back  considerably  more  than  five  centuries. 


PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  HOHEXZOLLEKN-SKiMAltlNGEN. 


all,  be  a  perversion  of  the  understanding. 
But,  with  respect  to  the  most  precious  mon¬ 
uments  of  our  national  literature,  our  rulers 
take  no  heed  of  them,  or  grudge  the  few 
hundreds  that  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
them  to  our  posterity  forever.  It  would 
doubtless  raise  a  smile  to  hint  that  the  great 
foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
is  principally  interesting  to  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen  from  the  fact  of  its  possess¬ 
ing  tbe  original  manuscript  of  Lycidas; 
but  we  firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  case.  And 
yet  Lycidas,  master-poem  though  it  be,  is  a 
small  thing,  so  far  as  the  national  affection 
is  concerned,  compared  with  other  works 
which  our  countrymen  not  only  admire  but 
delight  in,  the  manuscripts  of  which  have 
gone  no  man  knows  whitber. 

If,  among  the  “  effects  ”  at  dead  Dickens’s 
sale,  the  autograph  manuscript  of  Pickwick 
had  been  included,  —  a  book  we  instance 
not  as  his  best,  but  because  it  was  the  work 
whereby  he  first  took  that  world  by  storm 
of  which  he  held  calm  possession  till  the  end, 
as  though  it  were  not  a  challenge  plate,  of 
which  a  hundred  competitors  were  yearning 
to  deprive  him,  —  we  verily  believe  that  it 
would  have  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  But 
the  property  in  question  comprised  no  such 
treasure.  It  was  composed  of  certain  pic¬ 
tures,  water-color  drawings,  and  objects  of 
art,  all  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fell 
far  short  of  the  first  class,  and  probably  of¬ 
fered  but  a  poor  contrast  in  themselves  to 
the  contents  of  the  last  catalogue  that  had 
been  handed  about  in  the  same  room,  or  to 
any  of  those  “  desirable  properties  ”  of  “  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  taste  recently  deceased,”  which 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson  are  instructed 


every  day  to  bring  to  the  hammer.  And 
here,  at  the  outset,  let  it  be  stated  (bat  it 
was  by  Mr.  Dickens’s  express  desire  that 
this  sale  took  place.  In  the  (temporary) 
silence  of  detraction,  and  amid  the  hush  of 
a  genuine  national  sorrow,  there  has  been 
heard  a  complaint  against  the  great  novel¬ 
ist’s  representatives  that  they  should  have 
permitted  his  goods  to  be  put  up  at  auction, 


occasion,  and  included  all  degrees  of  men 
and  women,  —  there  being  a  far  greater 
I  proportion  of  the  latter  than  are  usually 
'  found  in  such  scenes.  A  tew  fashionables 
I  — notwithstanding  that  the  great  “baby 
match”*  at  Lord’s  was  going  on  —  here 
and  there  sprinkled  the  crowd,  which  was 
of  materials  singularly  unlike  those  which 
generally  go  to  make  up  an  auction  audience. 
There  was  the  art-collector,  of  course,  and 
—  a  very  different  (and  indifferent)  charac¬ 
ter —  the  art-speculator;  the  man  of  taste, 
who  comes  to  criticise,  and  not  to  buy  ;  the 
man  who  comes  to  buy  at  all  events,  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  object;  and  the  man 
who  wishes  to  buy,  but  is  too  nen  ous  to  bid. 
The  Jew  broker,  of  course,  was  there,  as 
elsewhere  (and  bow  significantly  he  tapped 
his  nose  at  the  prices !) ;  the  old  gentleman 
who  starts  the  bidding  for  the  one  thousand 
pound  picture  with  half  a  crown,  and  puffs 
with  relief  when  the  responsibility  is  taken 
out  of  his  mouth ;  the  strong-minded  woman, 
who  comes  with  her  husband,  and  refng- 
crates  him  with  a  whisper  when  he  gets 
heated  by  rivalry,  and  but  for  her  would 
ejaculate  “and  a  ’arf,  and  a  ’arf”  till  he 
was  a  beggar.  The  nervous  country  curate, 
who  hangs  his  head,  for  fear  he  should  be 
supposed  to  bid  anything,  and  has  the  set 
of  drawing-room  curtains,  late  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bullion,  knocked  down  to  him  at 
three  hundred  guineas,  when  he  comes  up 
half-suffocated,  and  with  a  natural  anxiety 
in  his  countenance,  which  is  mistaken  by 
the  auctioneer  for  an  advance  eff  “five.” 
All  these  were  there ;  but  with  them  minr 

*  A  tern  applied  by  jealous  grown- np  eriefceten  to  tbo 
yearly  oontest  between  Harrow  and  iiton. 


and  the  private  treasures  of  his  home  to  be 
scattered  through  the  land.  But  fJharles 
Dickens  was  too  free-handed  and  generous 
a  man  to  die  rich :  his  heirs,  he  well  knew, 
could  ill  afford  to  keep  in  their  possession 
that  which,  if  resigned  to  other  hands,  might 
—  and,  as  the  event  proved,  did  —  realize  a 
fortune  in  itself.  Moreover,  as  for  the  so- 
called  “objects  of  art,”  —  mere  household 
treasures,  —  we  (who  knew  him  well)  can 
easily  believe  that  it  was  his  desire  that 
those  who  loved  him  from  afar,  and  might 
not  so  much  as  have  seen  his  face,  should 
have  the  chance  to  take  away  with  them,  if 
they  would,  to  their  own  homes  some  relic, 
however  trifling,  of  him  who,  above  all  men, 
has  striven  to  make  home  a  sacred  word 
with  them.  If  there  had  been  seven  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  objects,  instead  of  seventy  (as 
there  were),  there  would  have  been  eager 
purchasers  for  all.  The  sums  which  even 
the  smallest  of  them  realized  were  so  enor¬ 
mous,  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
trinsic  worth,  that  no  slender  purse  could 
compass  them ;  and  many  a  would-be  pur¬ 
chaser  went  sorrowfully  away,  lamenting 
that  the  Rich  prize  the  memory  of  Charles 
Dickens  almost  as  much  as  his  own  Poor. 

The  assemblage  was  even  more  motley 
than  might  have  been  expected  on  such  an 


AT  DICKENS’S  SALE. 

A  LARGE  dingy  room  hi  King  Street, 
Si.  James’s,  hung  round  with  soiled 
green  !  aize,  the  haunt  of  brokers  and  spec¬ 
ulators,  has  been  of  late  the  scene  of  two 
most  interesting  events,  —  the  sale  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Walter  Scott,  and  of  the 
effects  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  former 
incideot  has  pow  become  too  remote  for 
notice,  and  was  in  itself  less  noteworthy 
upon  public  grounds;  for  who  but  a  pro¬ 
fessional  dealer  in  such  treasures,  or  a  man 
of  exceptionally  large  means,  could  aflbrd 
to  purchase  the  original  Waverley,  the  auto¬ 
graph  Rob  Roy?  The  great  majority  of 
spectators  could  only  “  look  and  long,”  and, 
we  may  add,  sigh  for  shame !  For  why,  in 
the  case  of  acknowledged  masterpieces  of 
Literature,  should  not  the  nation  make  it¬ 
self,  by  purchase,  possessed  of  that  which 
has  covered  it  with  honor?  The  public 
money  has  been  spent  by  tens  of  thousands 
upon  art-specimens  of  “the  old  masters,” 
about  the  authenticity  of  which  —  to  judge 
by  the  disputations  that  arise  concerning 
them  —  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
doubt ;  not  to  mention  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  appreciation  of  the  pictures  themselves 
requires  “  an  education,”  which  may,  after 
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t;led,  _and  outnumbered  them,  faces  evidently 
quite  unaccustomed  to  the  scene,  and  only 
interested  in  the  particular  event  of  the 
dav. 

These  were  ehieflv  of  the  lower-middle 
class,  —  the  last,  perliaps,  of  all  classes  to 
feel  the  subtle  8f)ell  of  wnius,  —  come  to  do 
hoina^'  to  him  who  had  often  shaken  their 
fat  sides  with  mirth,  and  sometimes  even 
drawn  their  tardy  tears.  Mrs.  Gamp,  who 
of  all  persons  was  the  very  last  we  should 
have  expected  to  see  present,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  to  be  beheld  in  person,  brandishinjt  her 
umbrella  and  pattens  (for  the  day  was  wet), 
and  making  much  the  same  sensation  among 
her  neighbors  as  a  windmill  in  motion,  or  a 
scythed  chariot.  She  “  put  out  ”  even  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Jarley,  who  had  come  up  from 
the  country  —  having  leisure,  through  her 
wax-works  being  melted  by  the  heat  —  to 
buy,  if  it  should  chance  to  go  “  anyway 
reasonable,”  Mr.  Topham’s  picture  of  her 
old  friend  Little  XclI.  You  might,  in  short, 
have  picked  out  a  score  of  the  de.ad  writei ’s 
own  creations  from  the  crowd,  who  had  come 
to  honor  his  memory,  or  to  i)ay  it  an  invol¬ 
untary  tribute  in  the  coin  of  curiosity.  If 
lie  were  here  himself,  was  the  idea  that 
naturally  suggested  itself,  how  admirably 
would  he  have  pictured  all  these  j)eople ! 

The  officiating  auctioneer  opened  j)ro- 
ccedings  without  much  preface,  —  perhaps 
he  had  Mr.  Sapsea  in  his  mind,  —  ami  the 
sale  began.  It  would  be  invidious  to  men¬ 
tion  particular  “  lots  ” ;  but  it  was  clear 
fn)m  the  outset  th^t  the  Public  were  re¬ 
solved  to  let  nothin'.;  slip,  however  intrin¬ 
sically  valueless,  without  a  struggle.  Tlie 
first  that  had  any  direct  association  with 
the  man  himself,  —  a  little  picture  of  the 
Britannia,  the  vessel  in  which  he  made  his 
first  visit  to  America,  —  evoked  a  fierce 
contention,  and  eventually  produced  the 
large  bid  of  105  guineas ;  for  the  next  pic¬ 
ture,  an  infinitely  superior  one,  by  the  same 
artist  (Stanfield),  but  which  had  no  such 
personal  interest  attaching  to  it,  realize*!, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  much  smaller  snm.  A 
water-color  drawing  by  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
])rcsented  to  the  great  novelist  by  the  artist 
himself,  —  a  sketcJi  for  the  “  Cotter’s  Satur¬ 
day  Night,” — brought  one  hundred  and 
thirty  guineas  ;  while  “  Little  Noll  and  her 
Grandfather  in  the  Tent,  making  bouquets 
f()r  the  Racecourse,”  fetched,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  A  most  humorous  little 
picture,  “  Mrs.  F.’s  Aunt,”  from  Little  Dor- 
rit,  not  much  larger  than  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand,  had  excited  our  own  modest  desires, 
and  we  fondly  hoped  to  become  jKissessed 
of  it ;  but  others  had  entertained  the  same 
design  with  better  means  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  knocked  down,  after  a 
sharp  struggle,  for  sixty  guineas.  Web¬ 
ster’s  Brimstone  and  Treacle  scene  at  I)i> 
theboys  Hall,  though  but  a  cabinet  picture, 
fetched  five  hundred  and  ten  guineas ;  and 
“  Dolly  Varden,”  by  Frith,  —  a  real  master¬ 
piece,  —  no  loss  a  sum  than  a  thousand,  — 
a  consummation  that  was  received  with 
cheers.  But  these  were  painted  (as  indeed 
were  most  of  the  pictures)  expressly  for  the 
great  novelist,  and  in  that  circumst,ance,  in 
their  subjects,  and  in  the  reputation  of  their 
respective  painters,  possessed  a  threefold 


attraction. 

Presently  a  very  large  picture  by  Stan¬ 
field,  representing  the  Eddystone  Light¬ 
house,  —  with  so  fine  a  sea  on,  that  it  caused 
Mr.  Sapsea  to  observe  that  he  who  pur¬ 
chased  it  need  scarce  take  his  family  to  the 
coast  this  autumn,  —  was  disrobed  of  the 
baize  that  had  concealed  it.  ITiis  piece  h.ad 
been  painted  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins’s  drama  of  the  “  Lighthouse,”  in 


which  Mr.  Dickens  so  distinguished  himself 
as  an  actor ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
success  upon  the  boards  seemed  to  awake 
a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  versatile  genius 
that  was  never  to  charm  us  afresh.  Tlie 
work  was  knocked  down  for  990  guineas.  A 


icturt*  in  similar  illustration  of  the  “  Frozen 
teep,”  and  one  of  “  A  Man-of- W  ar,”  both, 
like  the  first,  “  presented  by  the  artist,”  re¬ 
alized  between  them  325  guineas.  So  that 
this  fnendly  gift  from  artist  to  author,  made 
preciotis  by  the  magic  of  association,  repre¬ 
sented  a  princely  present  of  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds.  Neither  Giver  nor 
Recipient  were  men  to  weigh  the  ofterings 
of  Friendship  by  the  mere  money  value,  but 
such  bids  would  certainly  have  astonished 
them  both. 

There  was  great  excitement  when  Mac- 
lise’s  great  picture  of  Dickens,  painted  in 
1839,  and  presented  to  him  by  his  publisher 
on  the  completion  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  was 
placed  before  the  crowd.  But,  alas,  how  few 
were  left  who  could  have  recognized  the  Man 
as  he  then  looked  I  We  had  most  of  us 
been  used  to  a  very  different  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  — not  so  handsome,  perhaps,  but  with  a 


more  thought-worn  face  than  this,  and  eyes 
of  such  an  intense  and  earnest  significance, 
as  could  only  be  the  fruit  of  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  human  life,  and  sympathy  with  its- 
joys  and  woes.  Mr.  Maclise’s  picture  fetched 
the  comparatively  small  sum  of  660  guineas. 

When  the  pictures  had  been  disposed  of 
—  the  prices  of  which,  of  course,  put  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  general  public  —  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  became  positive 
fanaticism.  The  biddings  for  every  little 
trinket  were  incessant,  and  broke  from  all 
parts  of  the  nxjin,  like  crackers;  it  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  prices  realized,  when 
we  say  that  a  little  matchbox  of  walnnt- 
wood  —  which  could  not  at  the  most  have 
cost  five  shillings  —  sold  for  five  guineas ; 
and  much  the  same  proportion  was  pre- 
sen  ed  throughout.  To  sec  the  astonished 
grin  upon  the  face  of  the  auctioneer’s  por¬ 
ter,  as  he  held  up  each  article  in  view  of  the 
excited  crowd,  was  a  studv  which  the  great 
Master  of  Humor  (the  old  wine  of  whose 
wit  has  intoxicated  us  all)  would  not  have 
failed  to  have  “  made  a  note  of.”  The 
thing  was  evidently  incomprehensible  to 
this  jKjrsonage.  He  would  nave  sold  the 
True  Cross  by  the  foot  without  the  smallest 
interest  in  the  object ;  and  these  fancy  prices 
for  the  “  decorative  objects  late  the  propterty 
of  a  gentleman  deceased,”  seemed  to  tickle 
him  amazingly.  There  was  a  common  gong 
on  a  deal  stand,  which  was  st)ld  for  a  sum 
that  so  t(K)k  his  breath  clean  aw!iv,  that 
he  could  scarcely  remove  the  article.  He 
did  not  know  —  how  should  he?  —  what 
hospitable  memories  its  sound  awakened  in 
many  ears  there  present;  that,  when  he 
struck  it,  he  evoked  tor  some  a  knell ! 
Whosoever  was  its  jsurchaser,  it  will  never 
summon  guests  more  punctually  than  it  did 
in  the  old  days  at  Gad’s  Hill. 

Even  the  general  public  had  their  rea¬ 
sons  tor  wishing^  to  possess  this  barbarous 
instrument,  “lie  was  always  fond  of 
gongs,”  says  one  of  them  in  my  ear  (as  if 
we  were  brothers,  though  we  had  never 
spoken  before) ;  “  don’t  you  remember  the 
weak-eyed  young  man  and  the  gong  at  Dr. 
Blimlwr’s  ?  ”  Of  coarse  I  remembered. 

“  Five  guinea-*,  ten  guineas,  twenty  guineas, 
thirty  guineas,  Ihirty-one  guineas”  —  going, 
going,  iioiKj. 

But  the  most  moving  scene  of  all  was 
when  we  saw  his  favorite  raven,  —  the  Grip 
of  Barnabv  Rudge,  and  of  all  the  world, — 
the  very  bird  which,  when  it  was  alive,  he 
must  have  stroked  and  fed  with  his  own 
hands;  the  actual  model  which  sat  for  one 
of  his  own  characters;  we  could  hardly 
have  licen  more  excited  if  there  had  been 
presented  to  us  the  original  of  Sam  Weller 
stuffed ! 

Seriously,  the  power  of  genius  could 
scarce  have  been  more  strikingly  exliibited 
than  in  the  rapturous  cheers  which  hailed 
the  apjiearance  of  the  unprepossessing  bird. 
“(iri[),  (irip.  Grip,  Grip,”  burst  forth  from 
all  sides,  as  though  the  poor  creature  could 
really  hear  them  call  him.  His  savings, 
“  I  ’ill  a  devil,  I ’m  a  devil,”  and  “  ^^ever 
say  die,”  were  freely  quoted.  It  was  nar¬ 
rated  how  he  had  perished  from  “  swallow¬ 
ing  in  splinters  a  wooilen  staircase  of  six 
steps  and  a  landing.”  Fifty  pounds  1  Sixty, 
seventv,  a  hundred  pounds  !  —  at  which 
gigantic  bid  there  was  a  storm  of  applause. 
The  spectacle  of  this  stuffed  bird,  value 
perhajis  five  shillings,  going  at  this  enor¬ 
mous  price,  irresistibly  reminded  one  of  the 
old  ditty :  — 

"  0  wliat  a  (tory  the  jiapers  have  been  telling  os 

About  this  little  HDimal  uT  mighty  price  ! 

Who  would  have  thought,  but  an  auctioneer,  of  lelling 
08 

For  near  two  hundred  guineas,”  &e. 

But  the  Tortoise-shell  Tom  Cat  who  was  the 
hero  of  that  ballad  had  been  at  least  alive, 
whereas  poor  Grip  was  but  a  stuffed  bird. 
He  was  purchased  at  last,  amid  a  whirlwind 
of  applause,  for  £120.  “Name,  namel” 
cried  the  crowd,  eager  to  know  who  was  the 
enthusiast ;  and  immensely  disgusted  they 
were  to  find  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Stereoscopic  Company.  And  yet  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  though  an  indirect,  in  place  of 
a  direct,  tribute  to  the  genius  of  “  Grip’s  ” 
master,  was  even  a  greater  proof  of  his 
popularity,  since  the  purchaser  intended  to 
trade  upon  it,  and  evidently  felt  confident 
of  seeing  his  money  back. 

There  was  one  “  Lot  ”  more  with  a  pc*r- 
sonal  infrn  st  lielonging  to  it,  the  six  Pick¬ 
wick  Ladles,  presented  to  Mr.  Dickens  on 
the  completion  of  that  work.  The  handle 
of  each  formed  a  silver  gilt  figure,  repre- 
sentin'i  the  following  characters :  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  Mr.  .Jingle,  Mr.  Winkle,  Sam  Weller, 
Old  Weller,  and  the  Fat  Boy.  They  were 
but  of  the  size  of  Uxldy-spioons,  and  could 
have  po«8esgC!l  small  intrinsic  value,  yet 
they  realized  very  large  prices ;  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  which  curiously  illustrated  the  jio- 


sition  which  the  various  characters  occupied 
in  the  public  estimation.  Mr.  Winkle’s 
counterfeit  presentment  fetched  £  23 ;  Mr. 
.Tingle’s,  £  30 ;  the  Fat  Boy,  £  34 ;  Old  Wel¬ 
ler,  £  51 ;  the  admirable  Sam,  £  64  (and 
how  we  cheered  him !) ;  and  the  beaming 
Mr.  Pickwick  him.-mlf,  £  69.  Tliis  conclud¬ 
ed  the  proceedings ;  but  as  the  assemblage 
rose,  Mr.  Sapseii,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  exclaimed :  “  Why,  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  case  1  ”  and  the  old  worn  casket, 
in  which  the  ladles  had  for  so  many  years 
reposed,  was  held  up,  smartly  contented  for, 
and  knocked  down  for  we  know  not  how 
many  guineas. 

No  living  Engl^ishman  for  certain,  and 
perha)>s  no  living  Englishman  of  the  Future, 
will  ever  see  such  a  sale  again. 


A  fORKKsi'oxoKNT  of  a  French  paper 
wonders  that  no  accident  ha]i{>ens  on  the 
railway  line  to  the  Eastern  frontier.  The 
number  of  trains  alone  is  sufficiently  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  is 
also  imprudent  in  the  extreme.  They  sel¬ 
dom  stay  long  in  the  carriages,  but  climb 
upon  them  and  stand  on  the  roof,  singing 
vociferously.  When  a  bridge  or  tunnel 
appears,  they  lie  flat  down,  but  only  to  rise 
again.  To  all  remonstrances  they  make 
the  convincing  answer,  “  Vive  la  France !  ” 
“  A  bas  la  Prusse !  ” 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  PRINCE’S  EDUCATION. 

Boy  Nai’,  with  his  Imperial  Sire, 

Starts  in  the  train.  What  for? 

To  learn  (so  doth  Papa  mpiirc) 

The  “  serious  art  of  war.” 

The  education  of  a  King 
Is  only  finished  when 

He  learns  the  trick  of  murdering 
Some  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  “  art  ”  means  widowed  hearts  that  grieve, 
Blood  shed,  fields  wrecked,  homes  burnt: 

In  God's  name,  should  hot  Princes  leave 
That  devil's  art  unlearnt'/ 


The  JfhineuEHi-EST.  —  The  war. 

Metkokolo*;icai.  Gckky.  —  When  is  the  worst 
weather  for  rats  and  mice'i*  When  it  mins  cats 
and  dogs. 

Bkouoht  to  Book.  —  Twelve  youths  have 
been  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  France.  Though  bound  in  Morocco  they 
are  to  be  lettered  in  Paris. 


The  following  reflection  is  attributed  to  M. 
Thiers:  “  I  am  happy  that  I  did  not  live  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  the  First,  we  should  never  have 
agreed.”  We  wish  he  had  lived  in  that  time. 

A  MAN  fell  into  a  vat  of  cream  of  tartar  at  a  man¬ 
ufactory  of  that  article  the  other  day.  The  doctors 
brought  him  to  after  much  difficulty.  Surely  the 
case  was  simple  ;  he  should  have  been  introduced 
into  another  vat  of  carbonate  of  soda. 


An  ENGisEF.RiNfi  Tkiumph.  —  We  learn  that 
“  M.  Alphaud,  an  engineer  at  Paris,  has  invented 
a  ‘  steam  girl.’  For  the  relief  of  anxious  mothers 
we  beg  to  assure  them  that  this  is  not  a  ‘  fast  ’ 
young  lady,  but  a  new  machine  for  paving.”  We 
should  bo'glad  to  see  a  few  of  these  French  beau¬ 
ties  in  our  capital. 

The  work  of  writing  a  farce  or  play  by  two  or 
three  together  has  never  been  clearly  understood 
by  literary  men  outside  of  France.  A  French  paper 
lets  us  this  week  somewhat  into  the  mystery.  It 
says  an  excited  dramatist  called  upon  another  dra¬ 
matist  and  informed  him  that  he  had  a  splendid 
idea  for  a  farce,  and  proposed  they  should  write  it 
together.  “  What  is  the  idea'?  ”  “  A  heroine  with 
avoiden  leg.”  “Very  good;  goon.”  “Goon! 
but  that  is  for  you  to  do.  I  have  given  you  my 
part)  you  must  find  the  plot  and  denouement." 

“  His  Bullets  they  were  made  of  Lead.” 

—  A  London  editor  seems  mther  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  Louisville  Courier  that  a  man  named 
l)e  Bond,  who  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
minie  bullet  in  1864  has  lived  six  years  with  the 
ball  in  his  brain.  We  are  not  surprised,  for  we 
know  many  instances  of  men  so  bullet-headed  that 
if  they  received  a  ball  in  the  brain,  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  would  suffer  by  it  would  be  the  surgeon, 

—  because  when  he  came  to  operate  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  say  which  was  brain  and  which 
was  bullet. 


Purify  the  Skin  by  removing  all  taint  from 
the  blood.  This  can  be  effected  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  by  a  short  course  of  SOiJford't  Iron  and  Sul¬ 
phur  Powdere.  Whether  the  initiating  principle  in 
the  circulation  be  that  which  causes  scrofula,  salt 
rheum,  scald  head,  white  swelling,  or  any  ordinary 
cutaneous  eruptions,  the  beneficial  effect  will  be 
the  same.  The  sulphur  converts  the  pungent  and 
unhealthy  secretions  of  the  body  into  a  gaseous 
form,  and  they  are  thniwn  off  from  the  surface  by 
the  increa.«cd  vigor  imparted  to  the  circulation  by 
the  binic  action  of  the  iron.  The  morbid  matter 
which  causes  the  exterior  inflammation  is  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  skin  and  the  cuticle  regains 
its  natural  color  and  smoothness. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  S  1 ; 
.3  Packages,  S2.50.  Mailed  Free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

Hall  &  Ruckel,  218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  REDUCED. 

F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

SEKI?IOI\S. 

POPU  LA  R  E  DITIO  X. 

'Z  vola.  I  Kmo.  VVitlt  Aleinnir  anti  Fine 
I’oriralt. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  *200. 

LIFE  AMD  LETTERS. 

EDITED  BY  STOFFOBD  A.  BBOOKE. 

POPULAR  EPITION. 
UNIFORM  WITH  THE  SERMONH. 
1  vol.  12030.  With  Portrait  and  Api>endiceB. 
PRICE  REDUCED  TO  » 1.00. 


This  edition  Is  published  by  special  arrangement  with 
Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson's  literary  executor. 

**  The  freshness,  the  vijtor,  the  independent  utterance 
of  honest  and  vivid  conviction,  on  the  hiKhest  themes  of 
humnn  life  and  destiny,  which  came  forth  from  the  Rrtah- 
ton  pulpit,  stirreil  the  whole  Angla>8axon  reading  world. 
Rfibertfion^s  Sermons  have  been  a  signi Scant  sign  of  the 
times.*’  —  The  Methodist, 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  free  of  i>o3tage, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIKM>S,  OSGOO]>,  CO.,  Boatoji. 


HAWTHORNE’S 

ENGLISH  NOTK-BOOKS. 

it  vols.  Itfmo.  *14. OU. 


“  Mrs.  Hawthorne  I'rvfl.xos  to  tlicio  welcome  volumes  .a 
brief  statement  of  the  considerations  which  have  induced 
her  to  spread  before  the  world  (nges  written  by  her  Ims- 
liaml  only  for  his  own  eye,  and  tmhraciiiK  conflileiices, 
Iwth  of  a  iiersnnal  and  lib  rary  character,  which  some  over- 
fastidious  critics  have  blamed  her  for  r.-veallnK.  We  hardly 
think  an  explanation  was  reiiuired.  If  the  illustratiiais  of 
the  author’s  cast  of  mind  and  habila  of  composition  which 
these  private  journals  afford  had  been  thrown  Inbi  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
objecting  to  their  publication.  It  is  l>ecause  a  good  biog¬ 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  impossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  ami  urgent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publish¬ 
ing  as  much  as  she  could  of  bis  private  recorils.  We 
heartily  commend  her  decision.  In  these  full,  frank,  and 
bcHUtituI  diaries  we  have  a  Iwtter  picture  of  Hawthorne 
than  any  other  hand  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  reflnement  of  his  nature,  and 
love  him  for  the  temlerness  and  lieauty  of  his  character  far 
more  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  sec  him,  aa  his  widow 
assures  us  he  was  In  life,  —  never  gloomy  ami  morbid, 
though  iliitinguished  l)y  the  peosireness  and  gravity  of  a 
,x?rsnn  who  possesse-l  "  the  awful  power  of  insight.’  ‘  His 
m(X)d  was  always  cheerful  and  equal,  and  his  mind  pecu¬ 
liarly  healthful,  ami  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  was  the  light  of  his  home.'  That  the  popular  idea  of 
Hawtbonic  is  very  different  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say  ; 
but  few  who  read  these  volumes  will  hesitate  to  acce|)t  the 
editor’s  characterisation  of  one  to  whom  she  was  to  near.” 
—  AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  Is  in  no  respect  a  book  for  criticism  ;  and  even 
did  It  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  he 
tcm|)ted  from  his  iluly  by  the  opportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  than  any  comment  could  l>e  made. 
It  would  he  easy,  were  the  space  at  command,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  little 
shreds  of  introspection  and  seIfKiriticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.”  —  Boston  AdeertUer. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

Trnimlated  into  KnKlish  Rlaiik  Verae.  By 

WILLIAM  CULLKN  BRYANT. 

Vol.  2,  completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  IsixnPELl.ow’s 
Dixtx.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  gilt 
top,  $  6.00.  The  two  volumes  in 
Half  Calf,  *20.00. 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer’s 
Iliad  has  been  received  with  very  remarkalile  favor.  The 
general  venlict  of  competent  critics'ls  expressed  in  the 
Independent,  wMch  tuj*  ■.  “America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  produced  tlie  standard  English  translation  of  Homer. 
William  Cullen  Bryant’i  is  a  version  alike  for  the  acailemy 
aial  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no  word  of 
Orsek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  translation,  is 
quilified  to  ju<lge  of  Homer,  not  merely  ns  a  story-teller, 
but  as  a  poet ;  and  has  flhed  his  miinl  with  the  spirit,  ihe 
grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the 
greatest  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 

“Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  .Mr.  I/mgfellow's  Divina 
r’omaisdia,  —  a  tianslation  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  tlie  origi¬ 
nal  text.  We  believe  that  .Mr.  Bryant  has  now  given  us 
tlie  staniinrd  English  Iliad,  which  Is  destined  to  suiwrsede 
all  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  he  has  produ-ed  a 
work  which  reflects  the  liighest  honor  on  himself,  and  on 
the  country  whose  lip-ralure  lie  has  alreaily  so  nobly  en¬ 
riched.” —  AVio  York  Tribune, 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  OD 
receipt  of  price  liy  tlie  I'ublishers, 

FIBLDS,  osooon.  *  CO.,  Boston. 

— y 

E.  P.  Duttoh  St  Co..  718  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’s  PubUeatioot. 
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IS  OUK  SPECIAL  AUVERTIStNO  AGENT  FOR 
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FIEI.DS,  OSOOOU,  A  CO., 

VublislierH  of  Kvory  Snturday. 

IIUPTUKED  PERSONS  WILl,  FEEL  AN  INTEREST 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  FACTS) 


DR,  SHERMAN’S 


SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF  CURING 


RUPTURES 


•trongly  indorsed  by  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Day- 
Bank,  one  of  whom  is  an  eminent  physician,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  in(|uiry  addressed  to  them  by  tne  Rev.  Isaac 
Bard. 


Nsw  Yoas,  June  1870. 
Rev.  IsSAO  Basd,  Greenville,  Ky. 

Dtar  Sir.  —  You  place  us  under  a  very  grave  reapon- 
sibility  when  askiiiK  us  to  advise  yon  reganliii).’  a  trial  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Sherman's  remedies  for  rupture.  Personally 
we  know  no  mure  about  the  doctor  than  yourself,  but,  on 
the  receipt  of  yours,  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  some¬ 
thing  concerning  the  basis  of  his  clainu.  A  personal  in- 
siK'Ction  of  almost  an  innumerable  number  of  letters,  from 
all  classes  of  Invalids  who  made  a  practical  application 
of  his  method,  aud  been  cured  by  it,  induces  us  to  say  to 
you  that  the  evidence  is  certainly  favorable  to  Dr.  Sher¬ 
man's  reputation,  and  is  as  strong  an  Indorsement  of  hia  I 
])retensions  to  skill  as  could  be  asked  for.  Dr.  Sherman  I 
is  a  man  of  great  value  te  the  afflicted  world,  and  clear  rv  ! 
ing  of  the  cunhdence  of  bis  fellowmen.  Among  the  letters 
stating  that  a  complete  cure  of  rupture  had  b^n  eKoted,  | 
was  one  from  the  Rev.  .loshua  V.  Himes,  editor  of  the  ' 
Ailviiit  CkrtatittH  Times,  Buchanan,  Mich.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  write  to  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Sherman,  of 
course,  is  not  infallible,  but  from  tbe  result  of  our  own  in¬ 
vestigations  on  your  account,  we  consider  him  as  well 
worthy  of  a  trial  as  any  other  human  agent. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Van  Evbie,  Hobton,  &  Co., 
Editors  of  Day-Book. 


The  following  extract  la  from  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bard’s  let¬ 
ter,  received  at  the  offlce  of  Dr.  Sherman,  July  80. 


Greinvillb,  Kt.,  .Inly,  1870. 

Dr.  Sbirhan. 

Dear  Sir.  —  “  But  from  sll  I  can  learn  from  the  papers, 
Day-Book,  Tribune,  Horace  Greeley,  editor,  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  answer  to  my  letter  from  Messrs.  Van  Evrie,  Horton, 
&  Co.,  all  is  favorable  that  you  can,  under  God,  cure  me. 

“Isaac  Bard.’’ 


Dr.  Sherman  Is  daily  relieving  the  afflicted  at  his  office, 
697  Broadway,  New  York. 

ROGER!^’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  vis.  from  $10  to  $25. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata* 
loKue  and  Price  1.1st  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

Fifth  Aveiiuet  Wew  York* _ 

ITOrt 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 

■  yn  TAy  ON  THE  Face,  cse  I’rsrt’s  “Moth 
/IRU  I /in,  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  It  is  reliable 
an.l  Inirmless.  ^Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PaaRT,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York,  told  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  thionghoat  the  world. 

■very  Picket  bean  the  f  ao-HmUe  ol  hia  Signature. 


MAHHrAoniuB’B  Wauhodbb, 

91  JOHN  BTBBBT,  NEW  YORK. 


JOBKPH  GrLI.OTT  *  BOMS. 


IIKNUY  0WP:N,  Sole  Ament. 


JAPANESE 

V'  -CORN  .> 

S  r  1  LtC  - 


Removes  Coma  ivithout  Pain. 


Sold  at  all  drair  and  shoe  ttofes,  25  cents.  Samples  sent 
hv  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  «nd  tmde  rupplU  d  by  the 
J  VPANh^Sli:  CORN  FILK  CO..  Woo  ,  N.  V. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  ABTD  EXPENSES 

to  a^ots  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WIUiON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Tbe  best  aiachine  in  the  worM .  Stitch  alike  an  both  aidaa. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOCT  MONEY. 

For  foitber  partioulan  address 

tht;  wnjmw  skwiko  ma  chink  co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FIJNCIBINKLLO. 

No.  ‘41. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E  Drood! 

lltu  Tart. 

By  ORPHEVB  C.  KKRR. 

Aik  any  Newsman  for  It,  and  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  address  of 

PIJNCHINKI.I.O  PUBH.SHINO  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2783.  83  Nasaau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 

AT.  STEWART  &  CO. 


HOUSEKEEPIKa  GOODS. 

A  SPECIAL  LOT  OP 

IrlHlt  HamaRk  Table^CIotliH,  in  8-4  and  8-4  by 
10-4,  trim  $  2  and  $  2  50  each  aiMl  upward. 
iii.H  Bamaak  Napkiiia,  $1  per  dnsen,  upward. 
Tallin  Ilainaak,  40c.  peryani  and  upward. 
Muckahurk  TovvpIr,  $  1.50  per  dozen,  and 
1‘illow  Linen,  40  inch  wide,  30c.  per  yard. 

Linen  Sheetlnw,  2  yards  wide,  60c. 

Linen  MieetInK,  9|  yards  wide,  TOc. 

Linen  Sheeling;,  yards  wide,  90c. 

Linen  Slieetlne,  2^  yards  wide,  $lperysrd. 

A  JOB  LOT  OF 

Rearlv-Maile  Linen  SiieetR,  from  $  2.50  per  pair 
and  upward. 

Fine  Yanl-IVlile  Irish  Linen,  suitable  for  La¬ 
dies’  IVear,  35c. 

Kxtra  Heavy,  for  Gentlemen's  Wear,  at  40c. 
FUETHEK  REDUOnONS  IN 

Slimmer  Ouilts  ami  RIanketa. 

All-Wool  Wlilte  Flannels,  25c.  per  yard. 

A  New  AU-Wool  Oray  Flannel,  for  Ladies’ 
Over  Skirts,  40u  per  yard. 

Tweeds  for  Bathing  Suits,  30c.  per  yard. 


MONEY  ! 
EASILY 
MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Ontflt. 
nr*  CIRCI  LARS  FREE 


“Tbs  greatest  convenience  of 
the  age.”  No  article  now  sell, 
tug  niore  dcservingly  claime 
the  candid  consideration  of  the 
boMness  and  scholastic  interest 
af  the  eountry  than 


THK  NOVELTY 


i  JOB  PRINTING-  PRESS. 

I  Prices  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $3i|,  $30. 


Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimouials  and  speehnens  of 
type  and  printing,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manu¬ 
facturer,  351  FansRAL  St.,  Boston,  JIass.,  or  to  0,  0. 
THURSTON,  No.  10  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  &  LUDWIG,  917  Market  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Tan  Buren  St,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  W.  Dchbar,  Bookseller,  Damariscotta,  Afe.,  writes : 
“The  Novelty  Press  purchased  nearly  two  years  ag.-i,  I 
find  a  great  oonrenieooe  In  my  business.  My  boys,  16 
and  12  yeari  of  age  doing  all  my  printing,  and  quite  an 
amount  for  other  parties.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for 
three  times  Its  ooet” 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


great  power  In  klELi',  .MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  doable  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  tho 
sight,  wlthont  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes 
C'iital<'gue!i  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Occ- 
Li'Ts' iipTiciAS,  1^7  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEE  WHAT  IS  SAID 

BT  THB 

CoDgregationallst  &  Recorder. 

“That  DR.  IRISH’S  OTTAWA  BEER  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  Summer  drinks  is  attested  in  the 
strongest  manner  by  the  immense  crowds  (of  2000  to 
6000  a  day)  who  drink  it  at  SODTHMAYD’S,  comer 
of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  and  go  away  satis¬ 
fied,  refreshed,  delighted.  Its  exeellenee  Is  also  at¬ 
tested  by  the  great  number  of  imitatians  which  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  ‘Ottawa  Beer,’  none  of  which 
—  and  we  have  tasted  of  them — will  bear  any  oompar- 
ison  with  the  geuaine  and  original  *  Da.  Iribh’i  Ottawa 
Beer.’  It  is  compounded  entirely  of  roots  and  herbs, 
and  is  a  good  temperance  drink,  —  cod,  pleasant,  and 
healthful.” 

A  Lifetime  cT  Careful  Attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  travelling  ^  ublic  has  won  universal  commendation 
for  the 

American  House,  Boston, 


GHIGKERING  ft  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI-A.]SrO-FOIlTES  I 

Trimnptaam  over  all  the  World! 

HAYS  RICETTED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

»  EVERY  INSTAHOE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMFEnTOBB, 

m 

The  United  Btatee,  London,  end  Farif 

1146  ’Waatalncton  St.,  Boaton. 

11  East  14tli  St.,  Nsw  Tovlt. 

ON  THE  WING; 


controlled  for  nearly  a  generation  by  Lewis  Rica,  Esq. 


A  BOOK  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 


FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  SIMPUCITY  AND  DURABILm’ 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  its  capadty  for  all 
kinds  of  work  withont  change  of  adjustment,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AGENCIES  — ,50.5  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


Maplewood  Inatltnte  for  VonnK  La- 
dlea,  Pittsfield,  5Iars.  —  tong  established  and 
prosperous  ;  solicits  attention  to  its  unrivalled  advantages 
and  moderate  charges.  Rev.  C.  T.  SPE.4K,  Priiwipal. 


estb  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  it«e 


S  APOLIO, 

FOR 

General  Household  Purposes, 


iS  BETTEK  AND  CHEAFEB  THAN  SOAP 


for  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  stains 
from  marble  and  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  for  general  house- 
cleaoing  purposes. 


Wholesale,  | 


211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
30  Oxford  Street,  London. 


THE  NATURALIST’S  GUIDE. 


By  C.  J.  Msthard.  Illostrated.  $  2.00. 


This  work  gives  very  minute  instructions,  aided  by  il¬ 
lustrations,  for  preserving  and  mnunling  binis  and  mam- 
I  mals,  preparing  insects  for  cabinds,  preserving  fishes  | 
and  reptiles,  collecting  shells  and  eggs,  aial  mounting  ' 
skeletons.  Being  free  from  technicalities,  tbe  book  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  students  in  the  luUural  scieimes.”  —  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  _ 

For  sals  by  all  BookisUen.  gent,  poat-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

I  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  At  CO.,  Boatom. 


By  JOHN  BTJMSTEAD. 

Fully  Hlnstrated.  Ifimo.  $2  50. 


“  ‘  On  tho  Wing  ’  Is  a  pleasant  melange  of  practical 
knowledge  in  field  sports  and  of  natural  history.  We 
are  told  all  about  guns,  powder,  and  shot,  the  season  for 
each  game-bird,  ttoir  habits  and  wbereabouta,  and  how 
to  proceed  in  bagging  them.  The  book  is  ftiU  of  inlbrma- 
tion  without  being  too  technical  or  scientific,  is  written  in 
a  clear,  unaffected,  and  sympathetic  tone,  and  is  interest¬ 
ing  even  to  such  readers  as  are  not  addicted  to  sporting. 
It  has  many  charming  local  pictures  and  curious  details. 
It  is  a  model  of  beautiful  type,  binding,  illustration,  and 
paper.”  —  ^eten  Transcript. 

“  ‘On  the  Wing,’  a  capital  book  tor  sportsmen  and  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  gunning  and  kindred  pastimes, 
has  met  with  great  success.  Mr.  John  Bumstead  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  cleverest  shots  in  New 
Kuglanil,  and,  as  a  writer,  is  an  authority  on  matters 
conmeted  with  sporting.  He  describes  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  the  game-birds  found  in  our  Northern  States,  — 
the  woodcock,  quail,  and  the  partridge,  as  well  as  the 
game-birds  and  waterfowls  of  New  England.  It  is  the 
best  work  of  tbe  kind  ever  published  in  this  country.”  — 
BujfOlo  Commercial  Mvertiser. 

‘“  A  Book  for  Sportsmen.’  A  more  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  would  be  *  a  book  which  no  sportsman  can  do  with¬ 
out.’  Mr.  Bumstead  it  authority  upon  all  the  topics  of 
which  he  treats,  and  these  include  about  everything  that 
a  young  gunner  is  interested  in,  or  needs  to  know,  inclod- 
ing  clear  instructions  for  the  selection  end  use  of  guns, 
very  full  and  valuable  hintt  for  the  student's  guidance  in 
ilifferent  kinds  of  shooting,  in  baying  gunpowder,  in 
training  dogs,  and  in  fitting  himself  oat  for  the  woods,  a 
very  interestlDg  descriptioa  of  how  gan-barrels  are  made, 
and  an  appendix  which  is  fiiU  of  practical  information.” 

—  Hartfm^  Conrant. 

“  Here  is  a  practical  book  for  sportsmen,  by  John 
Bumstead,  a  roan,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings, 
who  knows  of  what  he  treats.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume, 

—  well  printed,  handsomely  illustrated,  —  and  all  fond  of 
sporting  will  find  in  it  valuable  suggestions  as  to  select¬ 
ing  guns  and  caring  for  them,  shooting  woodcock,  quail, 
grouse,  8ni|ie,  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  <4  water-5>wl,  to¬ 
gether  with  interesting  details  as  to  the  manubkctorc  of 
guns,  gunpowder,  etc.”  —  Rnral  Afete  Yorker. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO., 

134  Treinoiit  St.,  Boston. 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

BY  CHABLE8  READS. 
HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

1  Tol.  lOino.  ]*vU«,  $1.00. 


This  latest  work  of  the  mnst  popular  of  living  Novelists 
is  presented  to  the  public  In  nnifbrm  style  with  the  Housc- 
haU  UitMsofRKasa’a  Notbls,  — the  only  compact,  taste¬ 
ful,  and  uniform  Library  editiao  ever  issued  in  this  country 
and  tbe  only  one  now  published  with  the  author's  sanction. 

Vr  Aak  for  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.’S 
Hooseleold  Edition. 

The  popular  Horaagotn  Enmox  of  Ma.  Rx.toi’a  Nov¬ 
els  is  eoasprised  la  nlns  Volumes  as  follows :  — 

Put  Youroelf  in  His  Place. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone, 
and  other  Stories. 

Price  In  Cloth,  $  1.00  a  vol.  Half  Calf,  $  2.25. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Bonks>'Ilprs.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Drrroa  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agent!  for  F.,  Ot,  A  Co.’s  FuhlleaUona. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


“CARLETON”  — The  Seat  of  Em¬ 
pire.  1  vol.  Ifimo.  With  Original  Illustrations. 
$1.50. 

This  book  sets  forth  the  geographical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  features,  the  resources  and  attractions, 
of  the  vast  region  lying  west  and  northwest  of 
Lake  Superior,  —  not  only  in  our  own  domain, 
bat  in  British  America  as  well.  It  is  so  full  and 
accurate  that  it  will  be  a  handbook  for  emigrants. 
Eve^  wan  in  the  country  who  is  thinking  of 
leaving  his  old  home  for  a  new  oua  beyemd  the 
Mlsstwippi  will  obtain  in  this  voinme  full  in 
formation,  not  only  upon  the  geography,  but  Mso 
in  regard  to  soil,  climate,  prodneiloDS,  present 
and  prnepective  railroad  hcilities,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilisation.  He  will  tee  at  a  glance 
when,  where,  and  how  to  go. 

The  volume  it  accompanied  by  one  of  the  moet 
valuable  maps  ever  issued,  made  up  from  tto  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Royal  Engineem  of  England,  show¬ 
ing  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  country  north 
of  Sonthem  Virginia,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
California,  including  the  Union  and  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroads,  and  tbe  Northern,  now  under 
construction. 


BRYANT  —  Homer’S  Iliad.  Vol.  2. 

completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  Loscfillow's 
Dasti.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top, 
$  5.00.  The  two  volnmes  in  Half  Calf,  $  20.00. 

“  America  may  foirly  claim  to  have  produced  the 
staadaid  English  translation  of  Homer.  William 
Cnllen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who.  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  matter  of  this 
translation  is  qaalified  to  judge  of  Homer,  not 
merely  as  a  sto^-teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  and  has 
filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the  grandeur,  the 
beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the  greatest 
epic  poem  of  all  time.”  —  The  tntependent. 

LOWELL— Among  my  Books.  S2.00. 

CoxTixTS,  —  Dryden,  Witchcraft,  Shakespeare,  Les¬ 
sing,  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rouneau, 
and  tbe  Sentimentalists. 

“  The  book  has  more  good  sense,  good  'wit,  and 
good  learning  than  any  American,  or  any  Eng¬ 
lishman,  with  perhaps  a  tingle  excepttoo,  could 
bring  to  the  Ulnstration  of  the  subjects  here 
treated.  Still  m<^  it  shows  on  almost  every 
page  that  keen  insight  and  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  the  person  criticised  which  is  necessary 
to  give  a  high  value  to  any  criticism.”  —  Spring- 
JieU  RepnbHean. 

“  A  perssanent  addithm  to  the  Utsratore  of  genial 

scholarship  and  large-minded  criticism . 

With  a  nerer-failing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carries 
the  large  burden  of  a  ripe  and  widely  gathered 
scholarship,  and  while  thm  is  that  in  his  man¬ 
ner  which  must  attract  the  unlearned,  the  wisest 
of  ns  cannot  fail  to  gain  instruction  from  his  am¬ 
ple  stores.”  —  Bufitlo  Courier. 


EMEBSON— Society  and  Solitude. 

$  2.00.  CuxTtars :  tociety  and  toiitnde,  Civiliaa- 
tion.  Art,  Eloquence,  Domestic  Life,  Fanning,  Workr 
and  Days,  Books,  Clnbs,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old 
Age. 

“This  volume  gives  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
most  independent,  original,  sod  fearless  thinker 
of  our  time,  on  just  fflose  topics  which  ooncem 
most  onr  daily  life.  Its  best  feature  is  the  brood 
and  kindly  tolerance  for  all  sorts  of  opinions 
which  marks  him  in  Contrast  with  Carlyle.” — 
At*  York  Erening  Mail. _ 

GEORGE  ELIOT  —  Novels  Com¬ 
plete.  Illustratei  Library  Edition.  |y  Published 
with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Complete  in  2  vols. 
12mo.  Cloth,  $  3.50 ;  Half  Calf,  $  7.00. 

“  A  superb  edition  of  74«  JWeels  yf  Oearge  Eliot, 
in  two  volumes.  The  iUnstratioas  are  numerous, 
and  not  unworthy  of  tbe  text.  The  splendid 
power  of  these  novels  which  rank  with  the  first 
literary  productiona  of  tbe  century,  entitle  them 
to  the  highest  typographical  honors  snch  at  in 
this  instance  they  have  received.”  —  Boston 
Traveller. 


%*  For  oale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boaton. 

I  R.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
I  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Ca.’t  PabUcatioos. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


pOOtEY’s 


[August  27,  1870. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


PROVIBENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Gtoldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


MANUFACfrRKD  BY  THE 


Pronoaooed  by  Dealen  and  CoonoltKon  throaftboat  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIUEKKEPERS  now  oObred  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES’  OR  GENTLEMEN’S  USE. 

.  They  comUne  improTementi  not  found  in  any  other 
Watchea,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladiee 
detiron*  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
timepiece,  wiil  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  MoTomenta  Betidled  by  the  Company. 

An  Ilinttnted  Pamphlet,  entitled  ”  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,”  will  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

RATIONAL  WATOH  OOIOPANT, 

159  A  161  Lake  St.,  ChlcaRO} 

_ No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


Having  access  to  the 


daily  and  careful  atteation  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useM  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


^10  Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 
Fucked  for  Transportatloo.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
99  WAShinf^D  St.,  Boston. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  IVost 
Perfect  maniifactory  In  the 
ITiiitcd  States. 

m  B  OhoaM  Use  !  Geo.  A.  Prince  k  Co.’s 

45  DDD  MELODEONS 

will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
I'nited  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Buflain,  N.  T.,-;] 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


LIVE  SONGS 


Each  Song  haa  a  Plano  Accompaniment, 
Price  five  cents  each.  The  whole  twenty  will  Ite 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Please  order  by  the  numbers. 

No.  150.  Good-by  John. 

177.  Jog  Along,  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  While  Yon  Can. 

100.  Go  It  While  You  ’re  Young. 

150  I  ’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

209.  I  tew  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 

89.  Nothing  Else  to  Do. 

84.  Bell  Gom  Ringing  for  Sarah. 

194.  7?he  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Detunark. 

106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest. 

87.  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

29.  Up  in  a  Balloon. 

39.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

5.  Not  for  Joseph. 

1.  Captain  Jinks. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher  of  Half* Dime  Music,  154  Beekman 
Street,  New  York. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


Littlk  Dadghter.  —  “  Won’t  they  let  as  out  without  Paying,  Ma 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos  are  for  sale  in  all  art-storei  thronghont  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications:  Wild  Flowsss,  1 1.00 and  62.00,  after  Mms  Ellsn  Robbixs. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Cataloirne  srnt  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


“ Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Eflbetiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  Is  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWma  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  St.,  Boston; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


TH*  CItLFBRATTO  COLD  COWPOsm  WATCIRS— BmtlmitatkBerOoMenr 
tiwekeeper*  rricc $10.  6IL VKRI i>B 
fUSTINO  CASK  W A YCHK8— Very  hEoOaotne  Good  ttmekeeprif — Price  $T.  The^ 
ITetebee  fiilly  irerniBted  mmi  sent  0.  O.  Di  with  prirlJege  orexamiaBtloa  hr  dpftnyiof 
Kxpreee  ciiargee  >  deecriptire  CeUleftw  of  tmr  watchrt  sent  fire  to  any 


Horace  waters^  481  BroaAwaVy  N.  r., 
wUldispoMofONK  HUNDRED  riANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  tix  first-class 
makers,  iocladinic  Chickering  k  Sons,  at  Extremely  Low 
Prices,  fur  Cask,  durinft  this  month,  or  will  take  fW^n  $5 
to  S25  monthly  nntil  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


rhe  standard  reputation  attained  by  thlsnnrivsl- 
’’d  and  infhlllhle  Yeast  Powder  during  twelve  years 
past,  is  due  to  its  perfect  purity,  healthfiilncss  and 
economy.  Put  up  in  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re¬ 
presented,  and  will  keen  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  use  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-naif  less  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States 
DOOLEY  &  BROTHEK. 

Jlrnufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

f.9  Vew  S/rfff.  Ntw  York. 


Recommended  by  Physicians. — Best  Salve 
in  use.  Sold  by  Druggists  at  25  cents.  JOHN  K. 
HENRY,  tele  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York 


PATENT  OllGAHIC  VIBRATOR. 


into V  I 

is  not  perceptible^^^^^fl  m  B 

removes  noises  in  ^  B 

head  and  enables  the  deaf  ■ 

to  Hear  distinctly  at  ehnrcb. 

Cure  guaranteed.  TYeatiae  on  Catarrh 
and  Dca&tcas  sent  free.  Dr.  T.  H.  btilwell, 

762  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  American  Agriculturist, 


My  Wheeler  k  Wilson  has  been  in  almost  daily  use 
tebbaths  excepted,  for  over  ten  years,  doing  the  work, 
both  coarse  and  floe,  for  a  family,  which  for  seven  years 
consisted  of  more  than  forty  persons.  During  the  whole 
ten  years  it  has  needed  as  repairs  of  any  kind,  and  its 
condition  is  so  good  now  that  I  would  not  exchange  it  for 
a  new  machine.  Bo  perfect  is  its  running  onlcr  that  it 
haa  not  required  a  second  needle  in  over  three  years.  ; 


A  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  of  44  pages,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  matter  for  the  . 


0  ENT8  WANTEDa— A  new 


■A  and  wonderfhl  invention, 
winds  up  like  a  clock,  kills  rats, 
gophers,  squirrels,  mice,  Ac., 


FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD, 


throws  them  away  and  sets  It-  Mfv  , ' 
self  quick  as  its  uame  indieates. 

One  trap  and  terms  to  agents 

sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Add 

LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO..  95  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


INCLUDING  A 


MRS.  WM.  A.  OBENTON. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  ROTS  AND  GIRLS. 


Canton  Pointy  Georgia. 


12  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 


Pocket  Rule,  Ruler,  Square, 


THE  PICTURES  ALONE  are  worth  more  than  the  gabscrlptlon  price. 


^  Bevel,  Screw-Driver,  Chisel, 
Compasses,  Scissors,  Button-Hole  Cutter,  Paper-Knife, 
Eraser,  and  Pencil  Sharpener.  Agents  wanted,  male  and 
female.  Sample  (Polished  Steel ),  by  mail,  with  terms  to 
agents,  50  cts.  Silver  Plated,  81.  Gold  do.,  82.  Ad¬ 
dress  COMBINATION  TOOL  CO., 

95  MaaezR  Stbzzt,  New  York. 

EDWARD  SEARS’ 

Engraving  Establishment, 

48  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 

By  FRANCIS  BRET  HABTE.  Price,  $1.00. 

“Again  California  sends  ns  something  more  valnable 
than  her  gold,  a  little  of  the  sterling  ore  of  genius.  Mr. 
Harte  takes  the  commonest  incidents  of  wild  border-lifo, 
— ^,the  birth  of  a  child  in  a  camp  of  rough  miners,  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  gamblers  from  a  rude  settlement,  an  ionndv 
tion,  a  solitary  stage-ride,  —  and  out  of  them  makes  a  tale 
that  tonches  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart.”  — ihrf- 
ifsia’s  MmtAlf. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

Bouton. 


Wo  wlU  Rive  the  American  ARrlcultarlgt,  for  the  IiMt  three  months  of  1870,  to  all 
new  subscribers  for  1871  received  in  September,  whether  singly  or  in  clubs. 


For  a  club  of  ten  and  812.96,  or  a  club  of  twenty  and  830,00,  we  give  the  sender 
the  pairer  free  for  a  year. 


Terms,  $  1.50  per  annum,  in  advance ; 

4  copies  for  8  5.00  .  ,  10  for  819.00  ’  .  .  150  or  more,  81.00  each. 

In  ninstrations  and  Original  Matter  the  Cheapest  and  Best 
Paper  in  the  World ! ! ! 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  5k  CO. 


ID  IIPTO*®® 

Iv*'  CUREO 

I  Send  10  cents  for  Hlnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 


r|7HE  UNIVERSAL  SHARPENER.  — An  in- 
A  dispensable  household  helper.  Sharpens  all  Shears 
and  Scissors,  u  well  as  Table  Cutlery.  Bo  simple  any  oik 
can  use  it.  Never  out  of  repair,  hlakes  a  perfKtIy  sharp, 
even  edge.  Does  not  wear  the  blade.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Simple,  elfoctive,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  by  Hard¬ 
ware  a^  House- furnishing  Stores.  Price,  8 1.  tend  for 
Sample  or  illustrated  Ciroular.  A.  C  ITES,  Sole  proprie- 
or,  45  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


REMIT  BY  CHECKS,  POST-OFFICE  MONEY  ORDERS,  OR  REGISTERED  LETTERS. 

ORAIVeE  JUDD  &  CO., 

246  Broadway,  New  York. 


Primed  « the  L'nivenity  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  for  Helds,  Osgood,  a  Co. 


